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A MONTH’S HOLIDAY. 


How many emotions of pleasure are excited by the word 
“ Holiday!” What vivid recollections of delight and enjoyment 
crowd upon our memories when we hear that name mentioned ! 
In that one word, in fact, resides all the happiness of what most 
people call the happiest period of their lives—namely, their school- 
boyhood. 

Question a dozen men, selected from any class or rank, who 
have ever gone to school—and who has not gone to some school, 
of some sort, except, perhaps, the very extremes of rank, the 
lowest of the poor, or the highest of the rich ?—and ask them what 
portion of life they look back upon as that most enjoyed and 
regretted, and at least eleven out of the twelve wil) tell you that it 
was the time they spent at school. It matters not where—they 
may have been among the many hundred scholars of the aristocratic 
institutions of Eton, or Winchester, or Harrow,—they may have 
worn the muffin-cap of a national school, or the no-cap of the 
Blue-coat boys; or they may have belonged to ‘‘ the academy”’—that 
which inhabited the little white house, in the suburbs of the coun- 
try town, wherein seven day-boys and five boarders were instructed 
in a little writing, a little arithmetic, and a little Latin—it is all 
the same—the happy schoolboy—the thoughtless schoolboy—is 
always regarded by the man as an object of especial envy. 

And yet, the life of the schoolboy is full of miseries : there is 
no pleasure attending the production of the first addition sum, or 
the earliest blotted copy of pot-hooks and hangers. Bitter tears 
are shed during the tedious progress through compound multipli- 
cation ; and there has hardly been one copy of the Eton grammar 
but could tell, as it fell to pieces at the close of its worn-out exist- 
ence, of more sighs and sufferings than would furnish a dozen 
tragedies. The moment of the first departure from home ; of first 
finding one’s self left desolate among strangers, is one whose pain 
is often remembered throughout life—the very restraint, the com- 
pulsion to do certain things at certain hours, is also inexpressibly 
shocking to those expanded notions of liberty which are so uni- 
versally entertained by boys of nine years old. 

But the delightful holiday makes amends for all. The Saturday 
half-holiday—the Sunday visit to a relation in town—the acci- 
dental occurrence of some day of public festival—or the long- 
looked-forward-to arrival of the periodical vacation, are pleasures 


of the most perfect bliss. One such day effaces all recollection of | 


weeks of confinement and sorrow; and that period of life is 
remembered in after years with affectionate regret, not because 
we were then thoughtless, or young, or school-boys. but—because 
then we could have a holiday. 

In after life this enjoyment is often out of our power. The gay 
and idle cannot enjoy it, because their days are nothing else: 
these are the people who first experienced ennui, and were put 
to their wits’ end for shifts to ‘‘ kill time.’”’ Others cannot, whom 
circumstances compel to a constant and eager attention to busi- 
ness ; and who, even if they allow the body the occasional repose 
of a day, can never g ve the mind the unrestrained enjoyment of a 
holiday from cares and speculations—and these are much to be 
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pitied. But the soldier and sailor enjoy one thoroughly. The 
Duke of Wellington has said that the British soldier is a boy all 
his life long, and Jack is always a merry light-hearted fellow: the 
lives of both are passed in a state of general and severe restraint, 
with occasional intervals of unbounded liberty, and thus resem- 
bling the schoolboy in their condition, they are often as happy and 
thoughtless as he. 

Another class there is, to whom the holiday is a day of enjoy- 
ment ; and it is that large class of persons who are what is called 


‘* engaged in the city :’’? who write at desks or attend in offices from 


nine to six, for some three hundred days in the year. Their 
occupations may be various. Some may be in the offices of stock- 
holders, in Throgmorton-street, or of barristers, in the Temple, 
or of merchants, in St. Swithin’s-lane. They may be articled 
clerks to solicitors in Chancery-lane, or bank clerks in Lombard- 
street, or part of the eleven hundred belonging to the Bank of 
England; or perchance, their happy destiny has attained to the 
favoured regions of Somerset-house, or the still grander Treasury ; 
but each and all are employed in the business of others, which 
may occupy their time, but cannot be of personal interest ; they 
may be engaged with all their heart and all their soul during the 
appointed hours; but after these are over, no anxious cares, no 
sad forebodings, interrupt their enjoyment of the present time. 
These have a greater respect for Sunday than even Sir Andrew 
Agnew himself, though they may not always keep it holy in his 
sense of the word. Christmas-day and Good Friday are especial 
blessings—and the last rather the greatest—because it can never 
fall on a Sunday. The decease of a sovereign is not unaccom- 
panied with pleasure, loyal subjects though they be, since no 
business can be done on the days of the consequent burial and 
coronation. 

But their highest happiness is in autumn, when the days are 
long and business dull; when the long vacation has commenced, 
the law courts are all shut, and, to use a common expression, 
‘“* London is gone out of town.’’ Then arrives the time when a 
holiday, of a longer or shorter duration, is considered one of their 
privileges, a right whose discontinuance would be worse than an 
infringement of the British Constitution: and then young and 
old, chief clerk and junior, assistant-secretary and accountant, 
hurry off to catch their annual allowance of country air and wel- 
come relaxation, following the chariot-wheels of those more 
favoured children of fortune, who have left town some weeks 
before, and are already travelling in the same pursuit of novelty 
and. pleasure, but are, very probably, not half so successful in 
the search. 

Various are the directions in which they pursue their course, 
according to the time and finances at their disposal. Some journey 
into Scotland, and talk largely, on their return, about their exploits 
while fly-fishing for salmon, or deer-stalking in the Highlands. 
Others tour and sketch among the Lakes of Cumberland ; while 
many perform a pedestrian excursion through Wales, this having 
become of late years a favourite country since it has been discovered 
that the scenery on the banks of the Wye is as fine as that on the 
shores of the Rhine, and much more accessible. Others visit some 
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watering-place on the south coast. This, however, is seldom found 
satisfactory ; even Brighton is generally pronounced ‘‘ dull ;” 
Southampton is better, and Ramsgate, perhaps, best ; but the 
condition of a solitary visiter is very melancholy at these places ; 
he soon gets tired of looking at the fishing-boats and picking up 
shells, and the best of them become wearisome after a day or two ; 
in fact, no long stop at any place, however delightful, would be 
endurable : having only a limited time to see the country, he is 
naturally all impatience to see as much of it as possible, and 
nothing ean gratify him but perpetual locomotion. The sphere 
of his travels, too, is extending every year. Some three years 
ago, the cheap fares occasioned by the opposition of rival steam- 
packet companies caused an immense inundation of these wander- 
ing knights of the quill to flow towards Boulogne. It was said that 
of about eight packets per week, from London only, few left the 
Thames with less than 500 passengers, and all for Boulogne ; while 
now that a traveller can be booked at the coach-office, in the 
Regent’s-circus, to Paris direct, for twenty-six shillings, many go 
and spend their month and money in the French capital, the verge 
of whose furthest adventures, a few years since, was limited by Jack 
Straw’s Castle, the noted tavern at Hampstead. 

We expatiate on this subject warmly, because we enter into it 
feelingly : it is of one of those travellers—of ourselves, that is— 
that we would speak: and it is just after our return from such a 
journey in search of pleasure, and from our notes and recollections 
of our travels, that we have written the present pages. We can- 
not promise to relate the discovery of anything new—several 
travellers have already returned from visiting the Isle of Wight, 
which was the utmost limit of our wanderings: the counties of 
Hampshire and Somersetshire are also tolerably well known. We 
have not happened to fall in with any strange animals, or wild 
savages ; nor have we compiled a dictionary of any unknown tongue. 


of them appeared able to endure, in the morning, a dozen sword- 
blows or lance-strokes, every one of which would give the best 
modern hero the head-ache for a twelvemonth ; and yet they feasted 
as heartily and danced as lightly afterwards as if they had merely 
spent the day in playing at billiards. 

But all this while we are waiting forour coach. What can keep 
it solong? We always thought that our Rapids and Regulators 
were never out one second in their appointed time, yet now it is 
two minutes and a quarter past the hour—this is not punctuality. 

‘‘Hurrah ! here it comes driving up at last,’’—but stay, this 
isn’t the coach, there must be some mistake ; why this—this is 
an omnibus! ‘* All right, sir: vhere’s your luggage ?’’ quoth the 
coachman—no—the driver; there can’t be a coachman without a 
coach—jumping off his little shelf in front. Right! and is it 
possible ? how sadly is it fallen from its former glories. Once it 
was the dashing four-in-hand, on whose box sat the coachman, as 
proud of his elevated position as a monarch upon his imperial 
throne, controlling, with dextrous hand, the prancings of his 

r team, who seemed indignant at the delays which kept them 
from their headlong course; while behind sat the guard, with 
scarlet coat and trumpet, making the streets echo with his blast 
of triumph—and now the coach is a long box with two horses ; 
the driver wears a livery, and the conductor a badge! Steam has 
well nigh annihilated those splendid equipages, as far as London 
is concerned: on one or two roads, indeed, they may still be 
found, retaining a brief lease of their existence; but this is only 
for a time, while tunnels are being excavated, and rails laid down, 
and their engineers and stokers (as the men are called, who supply 
with food the appetites of the furnaces) will supersede coachmen 
and guards, and one pair of drawing wheels perform the office of 
acouple of hundred horses. In former years there has always 





been a display of the mail-coaches, on the evening of the day when 
the horses receive their annual suits of new harness, and the men 
| their new coats; and then between forty and fifty vehicles used 
! to parade down the Strand, all gaiety and glitter—a sight that 










All that we can relate is some common observations on common | Englishmen would boast of as without its match in the world. 
topics; but if these do but give the reader, presently, one half! But this year this procession has been abolished: so few mails 
the pleasure that they gave the writer at the time, this will be one , are now left in existence, that to parade the small remnant would 
of the most delightful narratives that have been published since | have been like publishing our misery to the world, and the 
the beginning of the century. | mortifying spectacle was very properly spared. Next year there 

It was on a Friday morning, and on one of the few warm and H he be hg al still, _ never, we fear, can we hope to see their 

: A -.. | depar' ories return again. 

fine days which the late ungenial summer has favoured us with, These pen reflections ro still further embittered by our feel- 
that we first passed through London streets with all the plea- | ings of present and personal mortification. We remembered the 
surable feelings of perfect freedom. We proceeded to the coach- | number of times when we had proudly mounted the roof of a 
office, and as we stood there waiting the arrival of our destined | coach, which bore the words ‘‘ Edinburgh,” or “‘ Exeter,” em- 
conveyance, we thought that we had seldom seen London look so | blazoned in glittering letters on its crimson panels, conscious that 






pleasant. For the last month, while impatiently expecting the 
day of our emancipation, we had grumbled at everything in town ; 
had found the pavements either too hot or too wet, the smoky air 


| we were then established for good, till coach and ourselves had 
| arrived safely at our destination; and knowing, besides, that 
| every one must see that we were going a long journey. But now 

we crept out of town, sitting twelve in an omnibus, as if we were 





very unpleasant, and the weather abominable. But now, with | taking a sixpenny ride from the Bank to Paddington! There was, 
feelings excited, and gratified by expectations of pleasure, we | however, no help for it; and as we threaded the winding streets 
looked on all around us with a satisfied eye—thought the air, even | which had to be traversed before we could reach Vauxhall, we 
in London, clear, and the streets splendid. We made, too, many comforted ourselves by the reflection, that though the appearances 
moral reflections on the different sensations experienced, at dif- | Wee 5° much altered, yet the reality remained the same, and that 


ferent times, from the very same objects; and then we thought | be saree a Rens pa, dete nd PREG DRAG His ER the 
how delightful it was to feel ourselves at liberty—to know that we | We were disinterred from our burial in the long coffin, as the 


were, at least, perfectly free ; and then we cast our eyes on our | « Bus’ is commonly called, at the terminus of the London and 
well-stuffed carpet-bag, and felt that we were not perfectly free— | Southampton Railway: or, rather, to give it its more recent 
that there was that one incumbrance, which we could not leave | name, the South-western Railway, for the company of share- 
behind, nor yet carry away without a porter ; whose preservation | holders have extended their plan, and do not mean to limit their 











was necessary, and yet would be acare. How much happier, 
thought we, was the condition of the knights of the old romances ! 
These could buckle on their armour, mount their steeds, grasp 
their lances, and bidding their faithful squires to follow them, 
journey on over desert plains, for days together, unincumbered 
with luggage, never eating, never drinking, never sleeping, except 
on the bare ground ; and every now and then falling in with some 
rival champion or cruel giant, with whom they fought till their 
armour was cleft and shattered, and the earth all stained with 
blood; and then, having vanquished, they would ride on, and, 
perhaps, the same afternoon encounter some new adversary, with 


ambition or their railway, at Southampton, and have accordingly 
re-christened their undertaking. The buildings at the terminus, 
the offices and entrances, are of a far less splendid appearance, as 
far as relates to ornament and architecture, than those of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham, at Euston-square ; and small blame to the 
directors for it, since the erecting a grand edifice at Vauxhall 
would have been a needless and inconsistent expense: placed so 
far out of town, and in a district that was once, if we may believe 
the records of antiquity, little better than a marsh, and is still 
damp and swampy; where it would have presented a very incon- 
gruous a ance, as compared with the low houses and narrow 
streets in the vicinity, and not being conspicuously situated, would 
have been little seen by any except those who go there for the 










their strength as fresh and armour as sound as when they set out! 


: purpose of conveyance ; and these have seldom much time for 
Their powers of endurance also seem most remarkable; any one 


architectural criticisms, It is the very principle of railways to do 
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everything at the most high-pressure velocity. Not only minutes, 
but moments, are of importance in their calculations of time; 
every motion must be as rapid, and every arrangement as prompt, as 
possible. There is little time allowed for preparation, and none 
at all for ceremony. One minute and three quarters are con- 
sidered ample time to emerge from your omnibus, erter the office, 
procure your tickets, walk to your train carriage, get pushed in 
first and locked in afterwards, and then the bell rings and you are 
off. There can be no shaking hands out of the coach-window— 
a last farewell would be drowned by the screech of the steam- 
whistle—and if you put your head out, to nod an adieu, why 
your hat is blown off, and then it is lost ; for how could you lose 
three miles of road, stcp nineteen carriages, and 400 passengers 
for the sake of a hat? the thing is quite ridiculous. 

There has been as much talked and written about railways and 
steam locomotion, within the last ten years, as on any subject, per- 
haps, that was ever started. More money has been spent, or is spend- 
ing on them, than on any one object since the last war: and as an 
inevitable consequence of any topic exciting a great interest 
throughout a whole nation, a vast amount of exaggeration has 
found its way abroad, and has sometimes exerted a large and im- 

roper influence over public opinion. The railway system has 
found friends and enemies, both of whom have committed great 
excesses in the eager advocacy of their respective opinions; and 
from both has the system suffered. The effect of over-statements 
ean never be otherwise than pernicious. If the exaggeration be 
of a hostile character, it excites some under prejudice against the 
best-devised plan; but if the reports of a friend or favourer be 
high-coloured and untrue, the effects are still worse; as these will, 
if discredited, bring ridicule on the scheme, or, if believed, will 
raise too high the expectations of advantage, and afterwards incur 
the natural consequences of falsehood, when men find their hopes 
deferred and their trust deceived. 

Some writers, to whom this has been a favourite topic for dis- 
sertation, have expatiated upon a vast variety, and an incalculable 
amount of benefits which must result from the universal intro- 
duction of steam locomotion, and have indulged in numberless 
high-flown rhapsodies upon the happy state to which society will 
attain, when that object is accomplished. They have represented 
this whole island as then forming one large city, every one of 
whose millions of inhabitants has become the near neighbour of 
all the rest, and can be conveyed with almost the speed of thought 
to wherever his presence may be desirable. Where every occur- 
rence is known in all parts as soon as it has happened; where 
every fact is published, as soon as it is discovered, every new 
improvement in the arts and sciences, every farther addition to 
the dominion of human knowledge—let them be produced at 
whatever spot, or by whatever individual—are transmitted by an 
almost miraeulous intelligence through the whole community ; 
and as everybody will then know everything, it follows that the 
nation will be vastly improved, and the march of intellect proceed 
at double quick time. And this is one side of the question. 

On the other, we cannot find that any word of universal 
condemnation has been uttered. There has not appeared any 
one bold enough to say that the whole system is injurious to the 
nation, or that the ultimate effects will be other than beneficial. 
But numberless objections are discovered in the details, and never- 
ending complaints made of sundry inconveniences attending this 
mode of travelling. Several of these good people have found that 
it will quite destroy the fine breed of horses, for which England is 
now so celebrated. Others, that the men for whom roads and 
coaches have hitherto found employment will be disbanded by 
hundreds, to the great increase of that distress which has given 
rise to Chartism. Some lament bitterly over the loss of so much 
good land, when the green meadows are cut up and covered with 
iron-rails, or begrimed with smoke and dust from the. engines ; 
and | pee that oonvoys of waggons and crowds of citizens should 
invade scenes hitherto acquainted only with pastoral simplicity. 
Another set of writers argue, on financial grounds, on the ruin that 
must attend the projects where expense is so recklessly incurred, 
without pretbnents x expectation of return. Indeed one of these 
finance philosophers we have known assert, that the expenditure of 

s0 many millions annually, as these erections are occasioning, will 
produce very dire consequences on the commerce of the country ; 
that if they had been the gradual growth of half a century, they 
might be the signs of national prosperity, to which they would 
contribute ; but as the hasty production of a few years, they will 
be ruinous. Now it seems reasonable to argue, that if anything 
be advantageous to be done, it cannot be a disadvantage that it 





should be done quickly ; and that the spending large sums among 
those who want it most, the lower and labouring classes—for it is 
into the hands of these that the greater portion finds its way, and 
immediately too—cannot be of harm to the country. Such, 
surely, seems a correct view of the question, as far as a common 
intellect can comprehend it. 

However, we must stop now, as the subject has occupied us too 
long already ; it is also too dull to be talked about on a holiday, 
and too abstruse to be discussed while whirling in a steam-carriage 
at five-and-twenty miles an hour. We will, however, just record 
here our own private and particular opinion on the relative advan- 
tages, or the reverse, of railway travelling, as far merely as com- 
fort and convenience are concerned. 

Seriously, then, as travellers in search of pleasure, we cannot 
say we like the new as well as the old conveyances. The noise is 
much worse; with the engines clanking and coughing, the steam 
hissing, and some eighty or a hundred wheels rolling round, and 
rumbling over the iron-rails. The effluvia from steam and fire, 
and heated oil, even though there is no smoke, is eminently dis- 
agreeable. The jolting, too, is greater, that is, in the same time ; 
we allow that in travelling a hundred miles, the four-in-hand stage- 
coach endures as many bumps, and as much shaking, or perhaps 
more, than the train-carriage ; but then in the former ail this 
concussion is distributed through a period of ten hours, while in 
the latter, the whole is to be endured in four, and so must appear 
more severe. Then you cannot look about you so well. In the 
first-class carriages you are locked up in a box, lined with cushions, 
whence you can see nothing but two straight lines of wall running 
past you at a giddy rate of motion. The second-class carriages 
are open, cold, and draughty, where the rain comes splashing in, and 
now and then a spark from the engine—and if you put your head 
out, while going at speed, you cannot bear to look the wind in the 
face for half a minute. And the roadis not so pretty. There are 
no green hedges by the way side, with roses growing in them, and 
no white-washed cottages, where the children are playing before 
thedoors. Sometimes the height of the embankments over which 
you are carried makes you almost giddy ; a deep cutting, too, is 
unpleasant ; and a long tunnel altogether a bore. However, some 
of these grievances will diminish in course of time, custom will 
render us less giddy, and sensitive; and, certainly, when hedges 
have grown and superseded walls ; when the slopes are covered 
with turf and flowers, and the works have lost a little of their too 
fresh and evident marks of the trowel and the pick-axe, some- 
thing more may be said than we can now say in their favour, on 
the score of picturesqueness. 

One feature of this mode of travelling, that strikes very forcibly 
him who tries it for the first time, is the rapid change in the na- 
ture and appearance of the scenery throrgh which he passes. He 
has been accustomed to the common road, which generally pro- 
ceeds at the usual level of the country ; and moving comparatively 
slowly, he sees the aspect of the land before him some time before 
he reaches it, and finds it gradually alter as he goes on. But in 
the steam-carriage, moving so rapidly, and following: a road 
which keeps an almost undeviating level, he finds the scene 
change before he can look at it; and the whole character of the 
earth vary according as the position of his level is relatively 
altered. At one moment he is passing over a wide common and 
going seemingly on the dead level of the ground ; the next, the 
earth appears to have fallen away from him, and he is passing, 
as it were, hung in the air, over a deep valley; all at once he 
shoots under a bridge, whose sides and arch resound with echoing 
roar the rush of the train, almost stunning him with the noise, 
and when he looks again he is passing through a deep cutting, 
with banks so high as to shut out the view of the heavens: gra- 
dually they get higher, and the road looks gloomier, till, in an- 
other instant, he has entered a tunnel, and is enveloped in total 
darkness, except when a solitary light seems to fly him, as 
he whirls by a lamp. Then he makes another sudden dash into 
the bright sunshine, and is passing on a narrow path built through 
a lake, whose waters appear almost under him ; on the other side 
he encounters a hill which has been cut in two for him to go 
through, and whose riven crest ap some hundred feet above 
him, while its width seems hardly four yards—but is, most likely, 
a quarter of a mile—and then he is on an embankment built over 

a broad and cultivated valley, whose rivulet and meadows stretch 
far beneath him ; while a clustered village, with its ivied church, 
on whose highest steeple he looks down, are in the distance— 
church and village and all looking no larger than the miniature 
erections of a baby-house. 
¥ 
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MR. NIBLO, THE BASHFUL LECTURER. 


From childhood I was a passionate lover of science. I tore my 
drum to pieces to examine its internal mysteries; my kites were 
the envy and wonder of my schoolmates, so trimly were they cut 
and so nicely balanced; and as they soared above all others I felt 
an exaltation, a prophecy of eminence. My greatest delight was 
in chemistry ; it even rivalled the love I felt for a fair little girl, a 
blue-eyed neighbour, who loved me in spite of my soiled face and 
dyed fingers. She was a singular contrast to the young expe- 
rimenter, whom she occasionally honoured with a visit in his would- 
be laboratory ; for there was a purity in her air as if no stain of 
earth could dwell on her; the rose-tint on her cheek paled off to 
a transparent white around her chin and throat ; her pencilled eye- 
brows lay in light arches on her serene forehead ; her flaxen hair 
fell like a fleecy cloud over her cambric dress which emulated snow, 
and her hands—how like unsunned alabaster they gleamed beside 
mine ! 

It was her habit frequently to peep into my laboratory and 
ask her sweet questions about the mysteries of my craft. One 
day she advanced further than usual; tucking aside her snowy 
dress, and stepping on tiptoe for fear of soiling her trim white 
stockings, she stood awid my crucibles as unharmed as asbestos in 
a flame, her light waving hair falling backward, and her blue 
eyes up-turned in pretty curiosity. I had been preparing oxygen 
gas from chlorate of potash, in a small glass retort over an Argand 
Jamp, by which method it can be obtained much purer than by 
any other. The operation was successfully proceeding, and as the 
steady flame of the lamp continued to evolve the gas, it gradually 
escaped through the neck of the retort, and rose in brilliant 
globules under the water in which the receiver stood. Intensely 
occupied in watching the decomposition of the salt, I started at 
the sweet tone of her silvery voice. and as I eagerly advanced 
towards her, with my eyes grime and bleared with smoke and 
heat, and extended my stained hand to welcome her, the flame 
unnoticed rose too high, the glass shivered into fragments, and the 
hot contents fell hissing aroundher. She shrank back to avoid the 
broken pieces, when a curl of her beautiful hair caught in the 
blaze of.a lamp near her. My first impulse was to throw over 
her a diluted solution of nitrate of silver (indelible ink). 

The flame was instantly extinguished, but such an object as the 
poor child presented! The fast blackening liquid fell dripping 
from her fair locks, and ran down her face and garments even to 
the little foot that had just before trod so daintily. The lovely 
girl’s self-possession vanished, and, roaring with terror, she flew 
from the apartment, alarming the neighbourhood with screams. 
This was her last visit to my laboratory, or even my home; she 
became shy and avoided me. I soon entered college, and when 
I returned, four years after, my blue-eyed beauty was a bride. 

My absorption in technical books began to give an awkward and 
restrained tone to my manners and conversation, while a want of 
sympathy with those around me made me unsocial ; a burning love 
of science, however, and a hope that I might individually 
enlighten the world, buoyed me up with a silent kind of vanity. 
With these feelings I saw my home. What wonder that I should 
rush to my little laboratory with intense interest! Parental fond- 
ness had kept the spot sacred; there stood the furnace and the 
crucibles, and placed neatly on one side of the apartment, the 
nameless articles I had used as expedients in my experiments, 
abstracted from the kitchen and store-room, for which I had been 
sometimes punished and-sometimes praised. There was the very 
spot, too, on which my first love had been inundated with that 
fatal nitrate. 

I smiled, but it was sadly; and as I began in earnest my more 
manly and scientific arrangements, I almost hoped such blue eyes 
as hers might look on me again. But I soon forgot that vision ; 
and from that period my whole soul seemed centred in this apart- 
ment. I rushed to it with the first dawn of light, and the bright 
lamps of heaven were forgotten for its fitful rays. Such strong 
and passionate love cannot long keep within a narrow channel ; it 
will burst forth, and fertilize or destroy. Without power to utter 
in conversation the deep stirrings of my thoughts, I resolved to 
lecture, to throw myself on the public; it seemed to me that I 
should be stimulated by numbers, and I was confident that in a 
mixed audience some hearts would beat responsive to the enlight- 
ened hopes of mine. Confirmed in this opinion by the advice of 
my family, I commenced writing a course of lectures on chemistry. 
I had never tried my powers of elocution beyond the college walls, 
and the themes there having no immediate interest for me, were 
sufficient excuse to my mind for any deficiency of grace or power, 








The moment I began to write, an ambitious thrill ran through 
me, and I poured out on paper paragraphs that J thought would 
go with the force of light and sound through my audience. 

The morning of the day on which my introductory lecture was 
to be delivered arrived. I read and re-read the advertisement 
inserted by ray father, until I trembled and giowed like a girl. I 
revised my lecture for the last time, and inserted here and there 
slips of paper containing additional notes, 

The evening came, and I stood before a crowded audience of 
partial townsmen. If my readers are interested in this moment, 
they will like to know my appearance. I was twenty-four years 
of age, spare and of middle size, pale, with somewhat sharp 
features ; my eyes were always thought remarkable ; they were of 
a light blue, ofa singularly piercing expression, so penetrating that 
they often attracted attention in a crowd, and yet, strange to tell, 
I could never fix them on a woman’s face. I felt like a startled 
deer when a woman’s eye met mine ; but this peculiarity was com- 
pensated by quickness of motion that made me see without seeming 
to observe. My hands were delicately formed, and my thin hair 
was scattered on a high forehead. I had read my lecture fre- 
quently aloud in my own apartment. I had half fancied that the 
walls shook under the power of my language, and that the spirits 
of Bacon, Priestley, Lavoisier, and Black were bending down in 
angelic sympathy. Thus prepared, I stood before the audience, 
but in how different a frame! As I glanced round, I felt myself 
the merest atom. I forgot the bow that I had made twenty times 
before my mirror ; my eyes began to swim, my teeth to chatter ; 
the rustling of the first blank leaf that I turned sounded like 
thunder. I began to speak ; my voice seemed to have descended 
two feet in my system. I lisped, I mumbled out one page, two 
pages, without raising my eyes ; then came a reference to one of my 
interlocutory notes; it had slipped out, I could not find it. In 
searching for it I lost my place, began three wrong sentences, and 
attempted to extemporize. It was in vain; and crushing my 
manuscript in my hand I retreated from the hall, hurried through 
the streets, and locked myself in my own chamber. There I trod 
the floor like a frantic man, until tears, gushing freely as a 
school-boy’s, came to my relief. I left my native town the next 


Vs 

But better hopes came over me. I condemned myself for 
attempting a lecture without experiments ; they would have aided 
me, I thought. Attention would have been drawn away from 
myself to them, and I gradually came to the resolution of pro- 
nouncing the same course of lectures among strangers, with whom 
I flattered myself I should be more at ease. With this view I 
visited a neighbouring city, and, without delivering letters or 
seeking patronage, issued an advertisement. Of all seemingly 
simple things, an advertisement is the most difficult and perplexing 
To advance one’s claims sufficiently without an air of self-import- 
ance, to combine one’s meaning in a few words, and those few the 
right ones, is no small task. Few who glance over the columns of 
a daily print, are aware of the waste of paper, the biting of nails, and 
the knitting of brows that have attended the concocting of those 
concise looking squares. 

My advertisement appeared. 

‘* Mr. Niblo, from Homertown, respectfully informs the inhab- 
itants of Cityville, that he proposes commencing a course of 
Lectures on Chemistry and kindred subjects, illustrated by various 
interesting experiments, beginning with an introductory essay, on 
Thursday evening, which will be gratuitous.”’ 

Here was no trick or cant, no forced comet-tail of patrons’ 
names following the announcement. My hearers would come from 
the pure love of science. I breathed hard, but commenced con- 
veying my apparatus to the lecturing-hall. On the way I brokea 
retort of great value and rarity. The two next days were employed 
in vain endeavours to supply its place. Every lecturer will sym- 
pathize with me in the horror I felt at the prospect of saying to 
my audience, in the midst of a brilliant experiment, ‘‘ this should 
be so and so, ladies and gentlemen,’’ instead of ‘‘ this is.’’ In 
the meantime I was stimulated and comforted by the daughter of 
my hostess, an intelligent girl, who possessed that class of frank 
bright manners, that save a bashful man an effort, and insensibly 
put him at his ease. 

Lucia Breck had just past her girlhood, without laying aside her 
simplicity. Her feelings and thoughts gushed out like a full 
stream ; they were scarcely wise thoughts, but I delighted in their 
freshness, and if ever she bordered on silliness, a just taste brought 
her back again. Her eyes were dark and glittering, and her 
brown hair lay smoothly on her forehead, Her rounded form 
spoke of youth and health, and her check was mottled with 
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** eloquent blood.’’ Impetuous and self-confident, she sometimes 
startled those who loved her, who forgot how soon the world 
trammels the exuberance which to me was delicious from its spon- 
taneousness. 

I scarcely knew how, but Lucia was often by my side, aiding 
me in my preparations, and chatting away without looking at me. 
Her needle was usually in her hand, and she seemed to talk as 
much to that as tome. Thursday evening arrived. Lucia, sweet 
creature, sprang about like a fawn; her eyes glittered with 
expression, and her jests and laugh rang out like silver bells. We 
went with her mother to the hall. I had visited it repeatedly by 
daylight, but never at night. As we entered we were struck with 
‘ the dim disastrous twilight.’’ A few tallow candles, like sleepy 
sentinels, were placed in tin hoops against the walls, and two 
ornamented the desk where I was to stand. Who has not felt the 
chil! of a badly lighted apartment, as the forms glide in and out 
like spectres? As it was too late to remedy the evil, my object 
was to attract immediate attention to the experiments. The still- 
ness was awful, broken only by the tinkling of the glasses in my 
trembling hand. 

“* Now, ladies and gentlemen,”’ said I, ‘‘ observe this receiver. It 
is filled with a very peculiar gas. It has hitherto borne the name of 
oxymuriatic acid gas, but you will perceive its pale yellow green 
colour, which has gained it from Sir Humphrey Davy the name of 
chlorine. I shall insert this small piece of phosphorus into the 
vessel, and you will perceive an instantaneous and brilliant com- 
bustion.” Alas for me, I had forgotten in my hurry that chlorine 
is rapidly absorbed by cold water, and I had been so long detained 
by the slow dropping in of the audience, that the water with which 
I had filled the pneumatic cisterns was entirely chilled. I might 
have noticed that the gas had disappeared, but for the dimness of 
the light. Ignorant of this, and too much embarrassed to feel if 
the water were warm or not, I desperately inserted the slight stick 
of phosphorus, expecting the usual brilliancy to ensue, which I had 
a thousand times admired, In vain ; dark and quiet all remained. 
This was a sad failure. My assumed confidence vanished, and I 
stammered out a few words, endeavouring to explain. The 
audience, disappointed as they were, were too good-natured to 
manifest any strong signs of disapprobation. 

I determined then to recover my fast sinking credit, by a very 
beautiful and critical experiment of the union of the gases which 
are the constituents of water. Oxygen and hydrogen gas in their 
proper proportions had been prepared beforehand, in a tall glass 
tube. The wire from the Voltaic battery had been introduced, 
and I flattered myself there could be no failure here. Again I 
called the attention of my audience. 

** Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to show you an interesting and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful experiment ; you know what are the constituent 
parts of water; they are mixed in this tube’’—(here I held up the 
tube, apparently empty, but filled with the invisible gases,) ‘‘ in 
their proper proportions and gaseous form; I shall explode them 
by a spark from the battery, and you will see a small portion of 
water produced by the reunion of the gases.”” Unfortunately, in 
replacing the tube, I permitted the gases to make their escape. 
Unconscious of this, I applied my freshly charged Leyden vial to 
the Eudiometer. A spark shot from one wire to the other across 
the tube, but no explosion followed. 

The audience looked and listened with ali their might ; nothing 
was visible but empty vessels ; my trembling touch had caused the 
gas to escape, and the experiment was a nullity. Some lecturers 
possess the happy faculty of filling up such awful failures with 
fluent remarks or jests; but I was overwhelmed, and as the tube, 
freed from its pent-up gas, shook in my trembling hand, my 
heart sank within me, and I dashed it away. Just at this crisis I 
heard an hysterical giggle from Lucia. I was angry enough to-have 
put her into the air-pump. 

Utterly defeated ‘in this effort, I turned my attention to the 
electrical machine. My audience gathered in a circle hand in 
hand. I applied the battery. Nota start—not an exclamation ! 
My wires were as innocent as lambs ; my audience looked at me 
with eyes between curiosity and ridicule, and retired to their seats, 
and again Lucia’s involuntary laugh met my ear. At this crisis 
one of those annoyances, commonly called a thief, took possession 
of one of my tallow candles. It sank rapidly, until the flame 
reached the paper which enveloped it at the socket. I had no 
extinguisher, and was obliged to stop in the middle of a sentence 
to puff and blow at the increasing blaze. I forbear to describe the 
utter forlornity of my feelings and appearance, as I stood before 
the upshooting rays of that dying candle! I dismissed my 
audience, and almost clutching Lucia’s passive arm, returned home. 


It was necessary that an effort should be made to secure an 
audience for the next lecture after this failure. I laid aside my 
noble disdain of patronage, and examining my letters of intro- 
duction, selected those which were addressed to the most influ- 
ential persons, and calling on them, requested their advice. I 
was courteously received by all, and allowed to use names at 
discretion. Friendly hands greeted me, and cordial bows dis- 
missed me with wishes and prophecies of success. I inserted 
costly advertisements, with the formerly despised comet-tail of 
patrons, and determining that the hall should be well lit, spared 
no pains or expense for the perfect illumination. Lucia was sure 
that all would go off well. 

‘¢ You wanted nothing but light,’’ said she, ‘‘ to have made the 
last lecture capital : besides, people knew that the matter of an intro- 
ductory lecture will be repeated in the course, and they are less 
anxious to attend. I am sure I saw Mr. » and Mr. é 
in one corner on Thursday, but then it was so dark. But dear 
Mr. Niblo, we will have a glorious time to-morrow !”” 

Sweet Lucia! 

The evening came. I started with Lucia on my arm, ten 
minutes before the time. We saw the brilliant lights of the hall 
sparkling up as we turned the square, and they burst upon us as 
we entered the hall, while the polished brass of my apparatus 
shone in their beams. 

‘* Give me a front seat,’’ whispered Lucia, ‘‘ where 1 can see 
and hear without being crowded.” 

I seated her, and went behind the desk to look for the hundredth 
time if all was in order. The clock struck eight, the appointed 
hour. No one appeared ; twice I was deceived by the door- 
keeper’s reconnoitring. Quarter past eight. Not a soul. I 
could not look at Lucia. Half-past eight. An old gentleman 
entered, and took his seat at a distance. He blew his nose. 
Mercy, how it reverberated! Another quarter of an hour elapsed. 
I dismissed the old gentleman, who claimed his money of the door- 
keeper, and Lucia almost led me home. 

A few of my acquaintance rallied ; they knew that my expenses 
had been great, and by dint of puffing and appealing, with a 
promise that I should exhibit some transparencies, a lecture was 
got up by subscription. A breeze was given by some leading 
people adding their names, and on the first of March, 18—, | 
stood before a full and fashionable audience. My experiments 
were brilliant, and Lucia’s eyes were as bright as phosphorus. 
Applause ran through the apartment at my success: I forgot my 
diffidence, threw by my notes, and poured forth the tribute to 
science which had been burning like silent fire in my bosom. 

‘‘ And now, ladies and gentlemen,” I said, in a voice of 
unhesitating dignity, ‘‘ let me call your attention to a beautiful 
experiment, which, though of secondary importance in science, is 
still attractive, like the gem~which glitters over the brows of the 
fair.”’ With this flourish I directed their attention to a union 
which I was about to make of nitrate of ammouia and chlorine, 
and which I expected would prove a very beautiful experiment, 
but which requires peculiar care; for after being together for 
some time, a highly explosive substance forms, which deionates 
with great violence upon the contact of any oil. Uufortunately,a 
small portion of oil adhered to the rod which I introduced, and 
a most terrible explosion followed. A jar of sulphuretted hydrogen 
stood near, and its contents were liberally diffused, filling the room 
with appalling odour. 

Splinters of glass with the coloured mixture spurted around the 
apartment. In an instant the jetty broadcloth of the gentlemen, 
and the rich silk of the ladies shared a common fate ; groans of 
fright and disgust, screams and laughter, mingled discordantly ; 
friend scarcely recognized friend, as the vile preparation adhered 
to their faces. I flew to Lucia; her new bonnet, her only silk 
frock, were ruined. As we walked home in silence, her good 
nature was fairly overcome, and when we reached the door she 
flung herself angrily from my arm, exclaiming, that she ‘‘ wished 
chemistry was in the Dead Sea.’”’ I said Amen, and retreated to 
my chamber in despair. 








” 


T am far from wishing by the above narration of my calamitous 
début as a lecturer, to intimidate others. Many years lave roiled 
away since that disastrous experience, and crowded audiences have 
testified to my success. The name of Dr. Niblo is not unknown 
in foreign academies, while he reaps at home the advantages of a 
successful professorship ; while another Lucia, a pretty fairy, with 
‘eyes like her mother’s, and the same round and merry laugh, 





wipes his spectacles and hangs upon his arm. 
From Mrs, Gilman’s Tales and Ballads. 
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THE COCA CHEWERS OF PERU. 


We have introduced Péppig’s ‘Travels in Chili and Peru”’ 
to the notice of our readers on one or two former occasions, by 
translated extracts ; we now present them with his graphic descrip- 
tion of the Coca Chewers of Peru. 


The country about Pampayaco is nothing more than a wilder- 
ness: consisting chiefly of mountains covered with thick forests, 
in which civilised man has either never taken up his abode, or has 
only passed through without leaving any trace behind. The pecu- 
liarity of the climate, which is hurtful even to the native Huanucos, 
and the almost impassable state of the roads, would, it might 
naturally be supposed, have frightened away the colonists ; but 
the profitable cultivation of a plant which only thrives well in that 
country, has attracted numbers to the spot, and given a value to 
the land which seems quite incompatible with the surrounding 
wilderness. This plant is the far celebrated Coca, of which so 
many erroneous accounts have been propagated, from ages past to 
the present time, and which, as an indispensable article of con- 
sumption to the Indian of the Andes, and an object of extensive 
cultivation to the colonists, merits the utmost attention. 

The Coca (Erythroxylon Coca) is a bush from six to eight 
feet in height, with small white blossoms and pretty green leaves, 
and to an unbotanical eye it might almost be taken for a common 
black-thorn. A large plantation of it has a very beautiful appear- 
ance, though not quite so much so as a field of coffee kept clean ; 
as the very frequent gathering of the leaves of the Coca often 
causes the shrub to look withered, and a long time elapses before 
it can again assume its green attire. These leaves, which are 
gathered and dried with the greatest care, form an extensive article 
of commerce, and this use is as old as the first dawning of Peru- 
vian history; because the rude primitive people received it from 
the Cadmus of their lofty mountains of Titicaca, and wherever the 
Incas afterwards penetrated, they distributed the Coca among the 
conquered inhabitants as a precious gift. The intoxication pro- 
duced by this plant, is, however, like that from opium, of the most 
unsociable kind; the Indian stretches himself out in the shade, 
and alternately puts in his mouth a few leaves of the Coca, and a 
little finely powdered lime. Here he remains in silence, unwilling 
to be disturbed by speech, and whiles away half an hour swallowing 
the juice extracted from the masticated leaves, and renewing them 
from time to time. In however great a hurry the traveller may be, 
neither his signs of impatience, nor even the dread of an approach- 
ing storm, can succeed in rousing the Indian from his stupor ; and 
if the white man were to attempt to restrain his Indian guide in 
this enjoyment he would soon find himself deserted ; as the Indian 
would much rather relinquish his daily food, than submit to a pro- 
hibition of the free enjoyment of his Coca. This enjoyment un- 
fortunately is only perfect in quiet and retirement; and as it dis- 
appears while walking or riding, if the traveller wishes to keep his 
conductor in good humour, whether in a boat or mounted on a 
mule, he must make up his mind to stop to allow him this gratifi- 
cation four times a day: and this sacrifice of time the landed pro- 
prietor is obliged to make to his labourers, The taste for Coca 
generally increases with years, whatever bad consequences may 
ensue. At first one is struck with astonishment at so extraordi- 
mary a prepossession in favour of aleaf; which, whether green or 
dried, has but very little perfume, is not balsamic, and in general 
has only a grassy, or at best a bitterish taste ; but the wonder dis- 
appears when we ascertain, from observing its effects, that it has 
the same kind ef effect on the nervous system as opium. The 
American Indians, and particularly those of the Andes of Peru, 
are haunted with a kind of foreboding of their own unimprovable 
condition, and they therefore hasten to relieve themselves from 
such melancholy feelings by the use of stimulants. This not only 
accounts for their use of Coca, but also for their unlimited propen- 
sity for spirituous liquors, which is so great, that there is scarcely 
another nation on the face of the earth to be compared to them. 
Coca is the source of the greatest enjoyment to the Peruvian ; 
because, while under its effects, he is relieved from hig accustomed 
melancholy, and his soothed imagination presents to him scenes, 
which in the usual course of things he’ can never hope to enjoy. 
If Coca does not possess the same degree of over-exciting power 





which opium is known to do, it has sufficient to be doubly dan- 
gerous in its effects; because, although it is weaker, its effects last 


longer. Strangers are astonished to witness the innumerable dis- - 


eases with which the various classes of the Peruvians are attacked, 
and which they are far from attributing to the indulgence in Coca ; 
but a glance at a suffering Coquero (a name given in Peru to those 
who indulge most in Coca) gives the wished for explanation. 
Unfit for all the purposes of life, he is more the slave to his pas- 
sions than the drunkard ; and his kind of enjoyment renders him 
also in much greater danger. As the charm of the Coca can only 
be felt in full force when the powers of the mind are suffered to be 
perfectly at rest, the true Coquero retires to the solitary darkness 
of the wilderness as soon as the necessary occupations of the day 
are over, or as an irresistible desire to enjoy this kind of intoxica- 
tion seizes him ; and if night come on while he is in the forest, 
he remains stretched out under the tree whica he had chosen, and 
without a fire for protection, he hears with indifference the snorting 
of the approaching ounce, the roaring thunder among torrents of 
rain, or the terrific raging of the whirlwind which is tearing up the 
trees by their roots. Here he often remains two entire days, and 
when he retires homeward, it is with sunken eyes, pale and 
trembling, the ghastly victim of an unnatural enjoyment. Whoever 
encounters the Coquero in his state of felicity, and, in spite of his 
love of quiet and retirement, ventures to disturb him by conver- 
sation, destroys the effect of the inebriating Coca, and is sure to 
be repaid by the hatred of the prostrate victim. Whoever is once 
seized with a passion for Coca, and has opportunities for indulging 
it, is sure to be undone. Most melancholy accounts are told in 
Peru of young men of the best families, who, by accident having 
visited the forests, and tasted the Coca merely to while the time 
away, had contracted a taste for it, and from that time abjuring 
the civilised world, as if seized by an evil enchantment, had re- 
fused to return to the towns and villages. 

The inhabitants of Peru are continually finding runaway Euro- 
peans in the remote places with the Indians ; and if, notwithstand- 
ing their tears, they forcibly convey the fugitives back to their 
civilised homes, they will never remain there; their hatred for the 
regulated forms of the town is always in proportion to their love 
for Coca, which can only be enjoyed by leading a savage life in the 
wilderness ; they therefore withdraw the first opportunity that 
offers itself, degrading their whiteness, which is the natural stamp 
of a higher order; and by the unlimited enjoyment of the exhilara- 
ting leaf of the Coca, unworthily sink into the state of half savages, 
and fall a prey to untimely death. 

These and similar facts were conimunicated to me by the most 
respectable inhabitants of Huanuco; and they also informed me 
that when the sons of white families had been brought back to 
their homes hy force, they declared that they would rather die 
than lose the enjoyment of the Coca. I met with a similar ex- 
ample in Pampayaco. An inhabitant there, of the name of Calde- 
rone, a white man, and of very good family, had lived in the moun- 
tains for twenty years, and had become more like a savage than a 
European, Although scarcely forty years of age, he had the out- 
ward appearance of a man of sixty, and was totally unfit for any 
useful occupation, as his word could never be depended on. © Like 
all Creoles, he was very proud of being white, but an enemy to all 
kinds of restraint, so that the mere idea of living in a town was 
painful to him. Being a true Coquero, he was only manageable 
when plentifully supplied with the intoxicating plant ; but when it 
was no longer to be found, he disappeared into the woods, and re- 
turned in the course of several days, drunk and disfigured. As he 
was passionately fond of hunting, I found him of some little ser- 
vice, and the use of my gunpowder (not to be procured there) 
obtained me his greatest confidence. He was generally good- 
humoured ; but when blamed, his anger was raised to the highest 
pitch. How often has he assured me, that he would much rather 
live for months (as he had done) amorg some Coca bushes, and 
support himself by fishing and hunting, than return to his family 
at Huanuco! His description of the beautiful visions that appeared 
to him in the night in the forests, and the state of his feelings 
while they were visible, produced on me a truly agitated sensation. 
When rain came on, he covered his half-naked body with the leaves 
that fell from the trees, and assured me that when they began to 
steam by the heat of his body, he could remain so for hours, 
without feeling the least degree of cold. 

The exhilarating principle in the Coca is of a very evanescent 
nature, and dried leaves a year old are unfit for use. Even when 
fresh, as the testimony of the Coquero and experiments made by 
others prove, a great quantity is necessary in order to produce an ef- 
fect of inebriation. Besides the undeniable influence which the Coca 
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roduces on the nervous system from the mastication of the leaf, 
t has properties which are injurious in a smaller degree. When 
heaps of the leaves are warmed by the sun’s rays, they emit a 
very strong smell, resembling that of new hay, in which there is a 
great proportion of cloves; and in that state the natives never 
permit strangers to sleep near them, as the most severe headaches 


ensue. When in but a small quantity, or after the lapse of a few 
months, the Coca has no longer any smell; and the more this is 
the case, the less power has the leaf. A stranger on tasting the 
Coea, whether green or fresh, or withered and a year old, thinks it 
has a grassy taste; which no doubt was originally the case with 
the Peruvians, as they always use a small quantity of quicklime 
with it. This powder, which would burn the lips of a stranger 
unused to take it, gives, according to the opinion of the natives, 
the true taste to the Coca. When it is chewed, the saliva becomes 
green, and an infusion of the leaf in water produces the same co- 
lour. I tasted the infusion, and found it had an insipid and grassy 
taste, but that it perfectly corresponded in its exciting powers to 
the wonders related of it. It occasioned the greatest uneasiness 
all the evening ; restlessness and want of sleep ; and in the morn- 
ing, though its other effects were diminished, my appetite was 
gone. An English physician, Dr. Archibald Smith, who had a 
sugar plantation not far from Huanuco, once tried a weak infusion 
of the Coca as a beverage when he was quite out of Chinese tea: 
but he was seized with such unpleasant symptoms of nervous ex- 
citement, that he never made a second trial of it. When the use 
of the Coca is carried to the highest pitch, its fatal effects become 
visible, not only on the body, but on the mind and moral principles ; 
as we find that but little confidence can be placed on the word of 
an intoxicated Coquero. Persons addicted to the use of Coca 
might attain the age of fifty if the plant were taken in moderation; 
but the oftener they indulge in it, and the warmer and moister the 
climate is, the sooner will its destructive powers begin to operate 
The Indians, therefore, of the cold and dry regions of the Andes 
live longer when addicted to the use of the Coca, than the inhabi- 
tants of the warm forests, who enjoy a higher degree of excitement. 

The first bad symptom that regards the health of the Coquero, 
is weakness of the digestive organs ; and by continued or increased 
excess, a disease makes its appearance which is generally found to 
be incurable, and to which the Indians give the name of Opilacion. 
It appears at first but a very trifling complaint, and might be mis- 
taken for indigestion, but it soon arrives at an alarming height. 
Affections of the gall, with the thousand tormenting sufferings at- 
tending them under a tropical sun, ensue ; and constipation follows 
to so distressing a degree that it gave rise to the name of the dis- 
ease. The derangement of the nervous system now becomes more 
and more apparent ; headaches and many similar sufferings follow, 
the patient grows gradually weaker, refuses food, and falls away. 
A kind of black jaundice now sometimes appears, which gives a 
leaden appearance to the skin: but this of course is only observ- 
able in white men. A continued want of sleep follows, and the 
appetite very irregular ; as sometimes after the greatest dislike to 
all kinds of food, the most ravenous appetite suddenly follows, and 
particularly for animal food, which it is quite beyond the reach of 
the poor inhabitant of the forest to obtain. Pains in the limbs, 
dropsy, and breaking out of boils, are also usual appearances. The 
patient is exceedingly variable in his humour, but in general he is 
very irritable, and notwithstanding his hopeless condition, he in- 
dulges in brandy to excess, whenever an opportunity offers. Thus 
the Coquero passes a few years of melancholy existence, till at last 
he dies from general and gradual decay. 

The consequences of this excess are not less injurious in a moral 
point of view. The strong desire for retirement, because the Co- 
quero cannot enjoy society, must have a bad effect on his mind; 
and if the mental powers are less injured by Coca than they are by 
drinking brandy, yet the bad consequences of both excesses bear a 
great resemblance to each other. But fortunately it is only a thinly 
populated region that is the peculiar theatre for the Coquero ; be- 
cause the bustle of the town does not suit the indulgence of this 
vice, and public opinion is more opposed to it than to drunkenness 
and gambling. A Coquero is also considered such an uncultivated 
being, that every white man shuns his acquaintance ; although he 
excuses himself by saying that he chews the Coca to strengthen 
his stomach. The Indian only is excused for indulging in the use 
of this plant, as the negro, although fond of other enjoyments, 
does not like it; and the women of all ranks, whether in the Mon- 
tana or the cities, indulge in it, but with the greatest secrecy. It 
seldom happens that strangers like it, yet it is said in Peru that the 
Chilians when they first meet with it in the Coca districts, use it 

as freely as the natives themselves. You often hear ignorant 








people in Peru extolling the Coca as a wonderful plant, and a gift 
from heaven, capable of producing the most extraordinary effects. 
It is true that every one does not carry its use to such an excess 
as the decided Coquero : and that such persons as use it in mode- 
ration may go on chewing the Coca till they attain an old age, 
without experiencing any bad consequences from it, as people be- 
come accustomed to the use of opium or tobacco. The miner can 
work for twelve hours at hard labour in a mine, and sometimes 
doubles that period when necessity requires it, enjoying no other 
kind of food during this fatigue but a handful of roasted maize, 
and every three hours a cessation from his toil to chew the Coca. 
If deprived of this fascinating plant, he would work very badly and 
unwillingly ; and when brandy is added to it his exertions are re- 
doubled, and in his opinion the flavour much improved. But when 
he returns from his work, which by means of the Coca he has la- 
boured at longer than any European could do, (provided that leaf 
has not engendered disease,) he is eager for his food, and con- 
sumes it in such quantities, that it is quite astonishing considering 
its miserable nature. The same effect of the Coca takes place 
with the Indian in the capacity of messenger or bearer of burdens, 
or as a vender of his own productions journeying to the foot of the 
Andes. He chews the Coca from time to time, and with a hundred. 
weight on his back, and over indescribably rough roads, he ad- 
vances at the rate of seven leagues in eight hours. During the re- 
volutionary wars, the troops of the patriots traversed great part of 
the country ina very short time, from the effects of Coca and 
brandy, and thus became a great terror to the Spaniards. Where | 
the European would bivouac, the badly clothed and unshod Indian 
only lays himself down for a few hours to chew Coca. But the 
power of the plant is only an excitement which soon becomes dan- 
gerous, and when once passionately indulged in, destruction is 
sure to foliow. It procures thousands of unfortunate beings but 
a short alleviation of their miseries, and the evils produced by its 
use among them are found to be incurable. We may therefore 
conclude with the old Spanish chronicler, who states, * that the 
use of the Coca is purely a depraved taste, and only fit for the In- 
dians as they now are.” 





THE FORTUNATE LEGATEES. 


Tne following singular circumstance relating to coal-mines, 
which happened a few years ago in Parr (about fourteen miles 
from Liverpool), where there are several extensive collieries, will 
tend to show the immense value of coal-mines which lie under a 
small superficial extent of land. An elderly widow lady sold some 
property in Parr, consisting of a house and about thirty acres of 
land, to a gentleman, who purchased it for his own residence, for 
30007, The old lady thought there must be coals under the land, 
as there was so much in the neighbourhood ; but it was the decided 
opinion of coal-proprietors, and others conversant with coal-mines, 
that there were not any coals in the property, or, if there were, 
that they could not be got from the workings of any adjacent col- 
liery, on account of part of the land constituting what is called a 
fault—namely, an intervention of stone and earth, which some- 
times happens (perpendicular), so as to separate delfs of coal from 
each other, and consequently they were of no value. The seller 
of the property, however, insisted that the coals should be reserved, 
unless the purchaser would give her 100/. for them. This he 
refused doing, and the coals were accordingly excepted from his 

urchase, and reserved to her. The old lady died soon after, 

queathing the coal-mines among the children of a deceased 
sister (seven in number, who were all labourers), and the residue 
of her property, worth about 300/., to the children of another 
sister. The bequest of the coal-mines was considered a nominal 
thing, and the dissentions in the two families were great on account 
of it. The coal-legatees brooded for a length of time over their 
disappointment in not sharing their aunt’s property with their 
cousins ; but at length they contrived to induce some persons, who 
were supposed to have more money than wit, to undertake the 
expense of boring on the land (an expensive undertaking), to 
ascertain whether there were coais or not. The boring continued 
for a considerable time, to the great amusement of persons con- 
nected with collieries, but at last, to their great astonishment, the 
chagrin of the purchaser, and the unbounded delight of the legatees, 
two delfs of the best coal in Lancashire were discovered, extending 
nearly the whole breadth of the land, and could be easily worked. 
These coals were immediately purchased by the proprietors of a 
neighbouring colliery for 20,0007. On subsequent borings, three 
lower delfs were found, which the same parties purchased for 
15,0007. --Kidderminster Advertiser. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
NO, {.——-CASH. 


We have all heard or read of the modern Egyptian magicians— 
those singular men, who, “‘ within the circumscription and con- 
fine’? of a blot of ink on a boy’s palm, profess to show to our 
sharpest and sagest travellers ‘ the baby figures of the giant mass”’ 
of the world, absent and present. This little black mirror is a 
most ingenious improvement on the clumsier tricks of earlier 
necromancers, though some of them were ingenious enough in their 
way ; such as the renowned Doctor Faustus, who is recorded to 
have exhibited to Charles the Fifth, at Innspruck, the figures of 
Alexander the Great, and the queen of Alexander the Great; and 
when Charles, in the fulness of his historical reading, recollected 
that Alexander had a wart on the nape of his neck, the worthy 
Doctor most obligingly permitted the great living monarch to test 
the great dead one, by touching, ‘‘ under proper precautions,” the 
said wart with the tip of his fingers. This being done, and Charles 
—having such satisfactory proof of ‘‘identity’’—being quite 
satisfied, Alexander made his bow, and vanished. 

Will our readers permit us, for a brief space, to ‘‘ do so in like 
manner with our enchantments?’’—that is, if we can. We will 
neither rival nor mimic the Egyptian magicians ; but, as we trust 
that all our readers carry golden mirrors in their pockets, we have 
only to ask them, each one. to place one of these mirrors in the 
palm of the hand, and to tell us what they see there. ‘‘ Ah!”’ 
exclaims a ready rogue, with whom these mirrors are scarce, and 
therefore precious, ‘ Is it what I see in a rale goolden sovereign ? 
Troth, then, it’s mate, drink, washing, and lodging ; and it’s myself 
only wishes I had an ould stocking filled full of them!” No 
doubt ; that is what almost everybody is wishing every day of their 
natural lives. They long to have a copious supply, at all times, 
of those magical coins, in which lie, as if snugly packed by some 
supernatural mechanics, all that the heart of man can desire. 
What a strange and all-powerful locomotive is that lady or gentle- 
man who walks the streets with a purse or a pocket full of sove- 
reigns! There go the “‘ sovereign people,’’ carrying about, with 
the greatest ease, the most staggering loads—cheeses, grindstones, 
bottles of wine, bunches of grapes, pounds of sausages, rolls of 
carpet, India shawls, chairs, tables, fire-irons, and—oh, tell it rot 
in Gath, lest the Philistines rejoice !—human strength, human 
power, human wi//. Let the lord-mayor of London evermore be 
called Casn, for there is incantation in its very sound. For 
he sits in his civic palace, within a yard or two of the Bank of 
England, in the heart of the greatest MoNEY MARKET that the 
world ever saw ; and he reigns as king over all the princes of bills 
and bullion. But let no poor needy creature answer to the name 
of Cash—the odious appellation will tinkle for ever in his ear, like 
a tin kettle tied to the tail ofan unfortunate cur. If he is a mar- 
ried man, the presence of his wife can suggest no tender emotions ; 
for though he may never see her as hard Cash, he will often see 
her hard up. His children could never move, even on ‘‘ the light 
fantastic toe,” without creating an unpleasant sensation, or sug- 
gesting the idea of floating capital. His butcher would always 
expect that poor Mr. Cash should ‘‘ tip the rhino;”’ the baker 
would ask him to “shell out;’’ as he walked the streets, the 
cabmen would nudge each other, to see him ‘ post the pony; 
and his very ‘‘ medical man,” though a most tender-hearted soul, 
would never be called in, on an emergency, without naturally 
looking for Cash down ! 

But we are forgetting our magical mirror. Whom, then, do 
you wish tosee? Perhaps, like Charles the Fifth, you would like 
to see Alexander the Great. Put that coin in the palm of your 








hand, and gaze upon him. We cannot show you “the wart on 
the nape of his neck ;”’ but look upon his handsome face, his ear 
encircled with the symbol of the horn, the silent but eloquent 
testimony to the truth of the fact, that this extraordinary man 
made the foolish claim of being the son of Jupiter Ammon. Or 
here is another man, more wonderful still—Caius Julius Ceesar : 
he too, but not till after his death, was enrolled amongst the gods. 
Those lips appear instinct with life, even on that copper coin— 
firmness, energy, decision—he must have moved as a god amongst 
men. Or do you wish to see dim emblems of old England, 
the shadows of the past, from Cunobeline and Boadicea to the age 
preceding your own? Wonderful, indeed, are all those old coins, 
‘living, yet dead,’’ and speaking to us ‘‘ without voice or sound,”’ 
giving, as it were, their solemn attestation to the truth of history ; 
they perform for us the character of Time, in Shakspeare’s 
“Henry the Fifth ;’’ and as they lie ranged in an antiquary’s 
cabinet, seem to say— 
“ Myself have played the interim, by remembering you— 
Tis past !” 

But stay, it is not with corns but with casH that we have got to 
deal—not with skeletons but with living creatures. Well, then, 
‘try the trick ” once more ; place a sovereign in the palm of your 
hand, and look steadily at it. Hark, and you will hear the beating 
of its heart—it is the most sensitive thing inexistence. Its nerves 
are finer than those of the human frame—it feels all the vicissitudes 
of the weather, and it is exquisitely alive to storm, and war, and 
revolution. Even while you hold it in your hand, you will see it 
contract and expand, and then contract and expand again. For 
though Casu is the most despotic monarch on the globe, like most 
despots, it carries about with it a load of cares and anxieties— 
listens to the slightest whisper of public opinion, and sleeps at night 
under a double guard. Its enormous strength enables it to rule the 
earth, and yet it is only by fresh contact with the earth that its 
strength is renewed and sustained. Truth, they say, is great, but 
Cash is often greater ; and yet Cash, like Louis XI., is at once a 
tyrant and a truckler, now daring to rashness, now trembling with 
fear ; and, while sometimes trampling on the proudest nobles, 
bending with superstitious awe before the leaden image which it 
wears in its cap. 

You think that that sovereign is always a sovereign—that though 
paper, like man, may turn to its original rags, Cash is immutable. 
Make the experiment. Put up an hundred sovereigns, if you 
have them, in an old purse or an old stocking, and lay them past 
for a season, carefully counting them from time to time, to see that 
they are snugly there—that no thieves have stolen your treasure. 
“Thank goodness!” you exclaim, ‘‘happen what may, a riot or 
a revolution, a smashing. of the Bank, a Great Fire, or a great 
flood, here are my hundred good gold sovereigns, and every one of 
them contains twenty shillings, and every shilling twelve pence.’’ 
Flatter not yourself, good friend; not a day in the year but your 
hundred sovereigns rise and fall, like the barometer and the ther- 
morheter. Wrap them in wool, and bury them in an oaken chest 
—even there all the atmospheric influences will reach them, and 
they will feel the balmy breath of spring, and the gloomy storm 
that destroys the hopes of the harvest. Take them out one day, 
and if your eye is quick enough, you will find every one of your 
sovereigns transformed into guineas, and your shillings into Irish 
‘‘ thirteeners.” Try them another time, and you will swear that 
some imp has been sweating or clipping your coin; all the sove- 
reigns are lighter than they were, and threepence is struck off 
every shilling. There is hard water and soft water, and hard soap 
and soft soap—but what other substance, except Casn, is hard 
and soft at the same moment of time? Where will you find, in all 
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creation, a similar example of mutability and immutability com- 
pounded into one, except it be in this old trundling earth, of which 
Cash is the chief god and ruler, and which, though it seems to 
rest on ‘‘ eternal pillars,’’ yet goes on, trundling for ever, with a 
twofold motion, like a coach-wheel, and is never to be found in 
the same place for two minutes together. 

Now this astronomical figure just comes in time to assist us 
with Cash. Cash was meant to move, with a twofold motion, like 
the planets of our solar system ; and whoever stops that ‘ perpe- 
tual motion’’ disturbs the harmony of the spheres. You hear 
people often saying, ‘‘ How scarce Cash is always—nobody seems 
to have any more by him than he barely requires for his own use 
—isn’t that strange?’’ No, not strange at all. To have less 
cash than you require, is a pity ; to have more, isa folly. The 
whole and sole object of cash is to minister to the convenience of 
men. It would, indeed, be very awkward to be obliged to run 
about the street, asking who will exchange a cheese for a grind- 
stone, or a bullock for a sack of wheat—so awkward, that it would 
be all but impossible: for, though we could contrive to exist in 
“a state of barter,”’ had the world been a bartering world, it would 
very likely have been a barbarian world. Cash may figuratively 
contain bread, and beef, and beer ; but literally it contains nothing 
which can make man either fatter or fairer: it is hard to chew, 
worse to swallow, and amazingly difficult of digestion. All power- 
ful as it is, cash is the mere creature and servant of men’s wants 
and wishes ; it enables one man to give his brains for bread, and 
another to exchange bread for beef. Cash is king of the Exchange, 
but exchange rules cash ; and if there be more cash than there is 
a desire among men to exchange with one another, then cash loses 
its consequence—its value ; for a quartern loaf is neither more nor 
less than a quartern loaf, whether you pay (or exchange) a sixpence 
or a shilling for it. 

But stop, our reader impatiently ejaculates ; here you have been 
detaining me all this time, with a sovereign in my palm, expecting 
to see a new magic lantern, and the wonder turns out to be no 
wonder at all! Well, then, transfer your sovereign from your 
palm to your pocket. Suppose you are about to leave your coun- 
try for ‘‘ a term of years,’’ transported either at your own or your 
country’s expense. You leave London when the money-market is 
* tight,’”’ and when bills are turned and returned before they can 
be discounted. During your absence, the genius of the tempest 
raises an impassable bulwark of storm round the “ tight little 
island,” so that all intercourse is cut off, and the people are driven 
literally to their own resources, and compelled to live within their 
means, if not up to them. Still farther, suppose that produce and 
population are adjusted to each other, so that not a blade of wheat 
nor a cabbage can be grown without finding a customer, and 
instead of ‘‘ God never sends mouths but he sends the meat,’’ it 
is ‘‘God*never sends meat but he sends the mouths.’’ Well, 
then, stretch a little farther, and suppose that underneath Ken- 
nington Common or Hampstead Heath there is found an inex- 
haustible supply of gold, and that government begins to coin 
sovereigns as fast as it can drive the Mint. Proclamation is made 
—‘ Relief of Distress! Notice is hereby given, that the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England will henceforth issue sove- 
reigns in any quantity to all who apply for them.” What a happy 
“tight little island!’ Everybody has got plenty of cash; it 
chinks in all pockets ; it rattles on all counters ; it is bursting all 
money-bags. The little boys, instead of playing at ‘‘ chuck- 
farthing,” may pop down sparrows with golden drops, and try to 
catch swallows by putting golden dust on their tails. But after 


all the wheat and all the cabbage has been grown that the island 
can grow, of what use are the golden sovereigns ? Would there be 


a single potato more in the market, if people could as easily get 
five hundred sovereigns for a basketful as twenty pence? Sove- 
reigns would be as cheap as cowrie-shells on the coast of Guinea ; 
and is it not a little striking that these cowrie-shells—beautiful 
little shells — should be, or have been, current coin on that coast 
from whence we got so much of our gold, and from whence we 
borrowed a name for that twenty-one-shilling coin, whose 
“‘ Adventures’’ are now at an end? But in our island we are sup- 
posing sovereigns to be so plentiful, that they might lie about the 
streets like pebbles, the very pickpockets, bred and born, disdain- 
ing to stoop to pick them up. If, now, all the fowls that could be 
raised were raised, all the sovereigns in a man’s pocket would 
not put an additional fowl in his pot. The Mint would stop 
coining, for it would be waste to coin any more ; so much time and 
labour would be lost, and it would be much better to send all the 
Mint people to try and grow grass on the tops of the mountains. 
Then, from the superfluity of gold, we might discard our pewter 
plates, and get gold ones—we might tile our houses with gold. It 
would be a * golden island; ’’ and if the storm would permit our 
reflection to be seen across the Channel, the glitter of our roofs, 
in summer, might seem to our “distant” neighbours as if there 
were “a wall of fire around our much-loved isle.” 

Now, your term of absence being expired, you come back to 
find out your country; and determined to discover if London 
stands where it stood, you brave the horrors of the perpetual 
storm, and, by a chance as lucky as an escape over the Falls of 
Niagara, gain the mouth of the Thames, and stand boldly up the 
river. What a change, you would exclaim—would that I had 
stayed at home! Here have I been broiling under an Eastern 
sun for many years—gained nothing but an enlargement of the 
liver and a paltry lac or two of rupees ; and people whom I left as 
beggars are become so enormously rich, that I am ashamed to look 
them in the face. They must have found out the philosopher’s 
stone, everything is gold, pots and all. But stay—what is this ? 
They look dreadfully woe-begone ; has a plague smitten down all 
the first-born of theland? ‘ Ah, sir,’’ says the first sensible man 
you meet after landing; ‘‘ the last harvest was very bad, owing to 
very wet weather; our supplies are all eaten up, and it is at 
present only the month of June; the people are beginning to 
plunder the fields of the green grain, and to dig up the young 
potatoes ; I will load your vessel with gold for a supply of provi- 
sions, for my family are starving !” 

Plain, ludicrously plain, as all this may be, how hard is it for 
people plainly to comprehend that cash derives its prime value as 
a representative of produce, and a medium of exchange ; and that 
the price of a sovereign is as variable as the price of wheat! The 
‘* king’s name is a tower of strength,’’ said the wise man; and not 
afew people might be found, who regard a coin as deriving its 
value from being made at the Mint, and bearing the royal effigy ; 
and that, therefore, a sovereign is a“ fixed quantity,’ deriving 
name and nature from the ‘‘ fountain of honour :” once a sove- 
reign, always a sovereign. But the making of money is in the 
hands of the government, on the same principle that the adminis- 
tration of justice is in the hands of the government—because it is 
best for the public convenience. If everybody chose to administer 
justice for themselves, there would soon be ‘‘ Lynch law” all over 
the kingdom; and if everybody made their own money, it would 
be the next thing to a state of barter; it would be a return to the 
state of things which existed in the days of the ‘ father of the 
faithful,’’ when he “‘ weighed to Ephron the silver which he had 
named in the audience of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels 
of silver, current with the merchant.’”’ Government, in making 
money for us, saves us this trouble of weighing; we take coin 
upon trust as containing a fixed quantity of gold or silver; but 
the value of that fixed quantity can no more be fixed than the 
price or value of a bushel of wheat ; or, rather, money and pro- 
duce are the scales of the weighing-machine: if about equal 
weights are in each scale, and they are not exposed to sudden 
disturbance, they will gently and equally vibrate ; but if there be 





more produce than cash, or more cash than produce, then the 
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scales will fly up and down. There are but two ways of talking of 
the same thing ; money may be dear and produce chcap, or pro- 
duce may be dear and money cheap. But though cash is cash all 
the world over—even in China, where they sport a copper and 
leaden thing which they call a cash—the dullest man who has a 
fixed income can easily understand that his shilling is not always 
a shilling, if one year it gets him two loaves, and another year only 
one. In truth, it is the quartern loaf that represents a “‘ fixed 
quantity ;’’ not the sovereign. 

If a man were asked, What was coal made for? he might reply, 
‘* Why, to burn, to be sure.” Ask him again, what the precious 
metals were made for? and why they are precious? he might 
‘* pause for a reply.’ May we not, however, consider, that as 
coal -vas intended for burning, so the precious metals were chiefly 
intended for circulation? The density, portability, and other 
qualities of gold, along with its comparative scarcity, (without 
which its other qualities would not render it so serviceable) have 
pointed it out, from the earliest ages, as a fit and proper repre- 
sentative of value. Butas the chief value of coal is derived during 
the act of combustion, so the chief value of gold is derived when 
it is employed in the act of exchange. Being scarce, and not to 
be made by human art, gold costs something to procure; it 
costs food and labour to get it out of the mine; and, when libe- 
rated, it is again exchanged for corn or cattle, for food, clothing, 
raiment, or labour. But whenever its motion is suspended, its 
power is suspended. It should walk, like the evil spirit, or the 
Wandering Jew, perpetually to and fro upon the earth, impelling 
men to exertion, by enabling them to reach a “ long arm,’’ from 
island to continent, and from sea to sea, exchanging cotton for 
corn, or tea and sugar for wine and oil. The value of gold is deve- 
loped by movement; if that movement is perpetual, (until worn 
down) then its value is perpetually developing. It is of no use to 
anybody, not even to the owner, when tied up in a bag, or locked 
up in a drawer or a chest. 

Idolatry is said to have originated in simple, if not even some- 
what laudable, motives. Men, desirous of having God “ con- 
tinually before them,’’ contrived some sign or token, by which 
their memories might be stirred, and their imaginations assisted. 
But when their hearts became “‘ foolish,’? and their minds dark- 
ened, then they fancied that the sign was the thing it signified, and 
pent with fear or awe before an inanimate image. Money has run 
a similar course. Men distinctly understood, in early ages, for 
what purpose a medium of exchange was used ; the earliest coins 
were stamped with figures, emblematical of barter—an ox or a 
sheep ; our word, pecuniary, is traced through pecunia to pecus, 
asheep. But as traffic increased, and money became more port- 
able, the representative of value became to be considered as value 
itself; and he who had his coffers full of gold and silver, was con- 
sidered to be rich, because he had the power of procuring that which 
truly constitutes wealth. Hence, too, the stupidity into which men 
have fallen, with respect to the representatives of value, from the 
insanity of having a stew of pearls for supper, to the vulgarity of 
possessing a prodigious quantity of gold and silver plate, Lecause 
it is composed of gold and silver. When men’s eyes are really 
“ enlightened,’’ and they can look steadily at the elementary 
truths of science, gold and silver will come down from their false 
position ; beauty and taste will constitute the genuine values of 
our household furniture and our personal decorations ; men have 
begun to strip the gold lace off their elothes, apd by and bye, 
woman, fair woman, will rise above the true vulgarity of thinking 
herself elegant, because she is ‘‘ gibbeted in jewels.’”” And if 
CASH cries out for assistance, our gold and silver plate will walk 
to the Mint, to be coined into exchangers, and to assist in the 
great work of mutual accommodation ; a dinner will taste as 
savoury, when eaten off beautiful porcelain, as from massive gold. 

Here, then, is our present conclusion of the matter of cash. 
Money derives its value, as being a very convenient ‘representative 
of labour, skill, and produce, Value is, therefore, invested in 
money, but this value can only be evolved by exchange.‘ If money 
becomes plentiful, while produce remains the same, this plentiful- 








ness does not add one particle to human happiness or human 
wealth. Hence, the pope, who presented the alchemist with an 
empty purse, saying, ‘ Yow can fill it!’ must have been a true 
political economist. But if an increase of cash increases the 
number of exchanges, and thereby stimulates men to additional 
labour, and increases the quantity of produce, then human wealth 
and human happiness are increased. Hence, the coiner, who 
pours base money into circulation, sins, not against the govera- 
ment, or monarch, whose image and superscription are impressed 
on the genuine coin, but he sins against you and me, he sins 
against the whole community, he sins against the market-place, he 
sins against human wealth, and, consequently, human happiness. 

Yet, how many dreamers still walk the streets, with their heads 
in the clouds, expecting to be tripped up by a purse of gold? 
How many creatures of the human species are wholly animated by 
the spirit of Goethe’s “ bestial :’’— 

** Come, throw me the dice, 
To be rich would be nice |” 

And how many would laugh at the idea of there being a common 
coinage among civilised and communicating nations, so that a man 
might put ‘‘ money in his purse,’’ and require, on his travels, no 
other exchangers than the hotel-keepers! A mere acquaintance 
with political economy will not, certainly, cure the evils of society, 
nor enable “ tenant bodies scant o’ cash,’’ better to ‘ thole the 
factor’s snash :’’ but as men, when once thoroughly convinced of 
what is best for their interests, are not always slow in acting up to 
their convictions, so we rest satisfied that a time is not very 
remote, when nations, conyinced that produce and exchange are 
the prime elements of wealth, and that cash is only of utility asa 
medium of exchange, will begin to look upon prohibitory imposts 
and non-intercourse laws, as we do now upon attempts to discover 
the philosopher’s stone. But this leads to matter fur another 
article. 





THE CIVIL DEPARTMENTS OF THE NAVY. 
“ The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By @aring to attempt them: sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear,”—Rowg. 

Amoncst the improvements effected in our public establish- 
ments of late years, not one is perhaps of greater importance than 
the consolidation of the civil departments of the navy. 

As far back as we can remember, complaints were rife respect- 
ing the impediments to public business, caused by the independence 
assumed by inferior or secondary establishments, such as the 
navy, victualling, and transport boards; and none but those who 
had transactions therewith, and who were bandied about and 
referred from one department to the other upon the most frivolous 
pretences, could be at all aware of the inconvenience and annoy- 
ance which arose from a system pursued apparently with the design 
of thwarting instead of eapediting public business; and with the 
foolish vanity of assuming a certain importance to which they 
were not entitled, entailing trouble, vexation, and expense upon 
all who came in contact with them. 

One principal reason for the want of cordiality which evidently 
existed between the Board of Admiralty and its branches, was said 
to be their different construction, Whilst the members of the prin- 
cipal department were—with the exception of the second secretary 
—removed with every change of administration, and held their 
posts at the will of the minister, the commissioners of the navy, 
victualling, and the subsidiary boards, were appointed for life; 
and as these members doubtless imbibed the principles of their 
political patrons, it was possible that they might avail themselves 
of constant opportunities to prove lukewarm, if they did not abso- 
lutely thwart the measures and policy of a government opposed to 
their views. Thus the anomaly existed, of a great department of 
the state, so constructed as to render it almost impossible for its 
several branches to work in harmony; the members not only 
opposing each other's principles in parliament, but differing as to 
the mode of working the details for carrying designed measures 
into effect, 

Notwithstanding this evident absurdity, affecting, too, a branch 
of the service, upon the efficiency of which so much depended, 40 
strong was prejudice, and so alarmingly had the evil grown by 
long tolerance, that s remedy was considered all but desperate; 
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and it is certain, that had not adventitious circumstances arisen, 
matters would have continued up to this day in statu quo, and all 
the inconvenience and detriment of playing at cross-purposes 
must have been again encountered in time of war; greatly aggra- 
vated as they would be by constant political changes, throwing 
parties opposed to the principles of the government in contact with 
those who supported it, - 

When Ear! Grey held office as First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
1806, he is said to have felt this inconvenience greatly, being foiled 
in every attempt to effect what he considered salutary improve- 
ments in the routine of the secondary departments, to check 
extravagance and create more unity of action amongst the several 
branches ; and he is reported to have declared at that time, that if 
ever he had the power he would reform it altogether. Accord- 
ingly, when that eminent statesman assumed the premiership, one 
of his first acts was to set about his meditated reform in the civil 
departments of the navy. 

Sir James Graham and the members of his Board being new in 
office, and unacquainted with the details, delegated to Sir John 
Barrow, the second secretary, a gentleman of acknowledged talent 
and great experience in official business, the task of drawing up 


_ the plan under which the consolidation has been carried into effect. 


The principles adopted were individual responsibility, vigilant 
superintendence ; and that, whilst the head of each department 
should carry on the business of his office, he should be super- 
intended by a member of the Board of Admiralty, so that in fact 
every separate establishment became amenable to the superior 
Board, taking their instructions for carrying measures into effect, 
such as they thought proper to direct, without question or dispute. 

Under this system the Board of Admiralty, at all times respon- 
sible for the management of our naval affairs, became in practice 
what it was only theretofore in supposition, the comptrolling 
authority, and any inconvenience resulting from changes of admi- 
nistration was greatly alleviated, if not entirely obviated. 

Before we enter on a description of the routine adopted under 
the consolidation, it will be necessary to give the reader some 
information respecting the old system, for, in truth, this is one of 
those subjects of which the public know but little, although 
foreigners, on visiting the metropolis, invariably direct their first 
attention to the establishment which controls that mighty power, 
the source and maintenance of all our wealth and greatness—the 
British Navy. 

We recollect an instance of an illustrious foreigner, turning this 
curiosity to the advantage of a naval officer, to whom he was under 
deep obligations ;—we allude to Gustavus Adolphus, the late King 
of Sweden, who, when dethroned, made his escape from confine- 
ment, and presented himself to Captain Mainwaring, of the 
Tartarus sloop of war, when cruising in the Gulf of Livonia, in 
1810. He was received with every mark of respect, and landed 
at Great Yarmouth on the 12th of November in that year, from 
that vessel. The commander of the sloop accompanied his ex- 
majesty to London. The court of England was then in a distracted 
state, owing to the effect produced on the mind of George the 
Third by the death of his favourite daughter, the Princess 
Amelia; and as Gustavus Adolphus could not be presented 
at court, he visited the various institutions of the metropolis, 
escorted by Captain Mainwaring, to whom he was much attached. 
One of the first departments that he requested to see was the 
* Admiralty,’’ from whence emanated the orders that despatched 
the British flag to humble its foes in every sea ; and being ushered 
into the presence of Lord Mulgrave, then first commissioner, and 
received with great respect, his majesty took occasion to describe 
his visit to Nelson’s ship off Copenhagen, and to express the 
admiration he had always entertained for everything connected 
with the British Navy. As a matter of course, the First Lord was 
flattered at these compliments from a crowned head—although a 
cracked one—and tendered his services in anything that lay in his 
power. Gustavus replied, thatas he understood the officer in com- 
mand of the vessel that brought him to England was eligible for a 
ship of promotion, he would wish Lord Mulgrave to advance him ; 
and this his lordship readily promised to do, ‘‘ Very well,” said 
the ex-king, “ as you have been kind enough to comply with my 
request, I will wait until the matter is accomplished ;’’ and he 
very coolly seated himself whilst orders were issued for filling up 
and signing a post-captain’s commission, which he actually brought 
away with him. Now, whether Captain Mainwaring had instructed 
ais royal passenger how to act, or whether Gustavus, from his 
experience of courts and courtiers, adopted this behaviour of his 
own accord, certain itis, that had he left the First Lord without the 








foreign station to be promoted eventually, but probably after a 
considerable time ; for the service he had eosin of bringing the 
ex-king to England, where for many reasons he was an embar- 
rassing and unwelcome guest, was not looked at by the Admiral 
with favour. However, thus it fell out, and so for once a First Lor 
was jockeyed out of a captain’s commission. 

To return. By the ancient constitution of the realm, the mari- 
time government and jurisdiction is vested in the sovereign as 
supreme, and usually delegated to a lord-high-admiral, or com- 
missioners appointed to execute the office thereof. Upon the Board 
of Admiralty, composed of a council under a lord-high-admiral, 
and commissioners under a first lord, with two secretaries, devolves 
the chief command at sea, and direction of maritime affairs on 
shore. The office of lord-high-admiral has been always considered 
one of great distinction and trust, Although but the ninth office of 
state, so high is the honour, that the post has been mostly con- 
ferred on kinsmen to the sovereign, or the first rank of nobles. 
Tn our own time the late King, when Duke of Clarence, greatly 
coveted and at length obtained this post, and George Prince of 
Denmark, the consort of Queen Anne, was proud to hold it. 
When the office is placed in commission, the first commissioner, 
or * First Lord’’ as he is usually called, is always a statesman of 
talent and eminence, and a cabinet minister. 

For the convenience of the public service, the duties of lord- 
high-admiral, which, in faet, embrace the conservatism of the 
whole of our maritime affairs, have been at various times assigned 
to secondary departments ; so that by the creation of the Admiralty 
Courts of Jurisdiction, and, as our commerce extended, of the 
Board of Trade, the Customs, &c., this functionary has been 
relieved of nearly all such portions as do not directly embrace 
matters relating to the management of the royal navy. With the 
same view, the Navy Board, Transport Board, Victualling Board, 
and Sick and Hurt Board, were successively created; but these, 
after a while, arrogating to themselves authority which impeded 
the orders of the Supreme Board, and often nullified when they could 
not dispute its power, were found, as we have already stated, to 
impede rather than facilitate matters; and although the detail of 
business was tolerably conducted, the expense was enormous, for 
every department had its establishment of comptroller, commis- 
sioners, and secretaries, in separate Boards, all highly-paid officials, 
and each department jealous of interference from the others. 

Under the consolidation of the civil departments of the nav, 
these inferior Boards have been abolished, and not only an immense 
saving effected by the reduction, but the whole establishment is 
placed upon a much more effective footing. There are now, 
besides the Board of Admiralty, five separate and distinct depart- 
ments over which a chief is appointed to preside, and he is 
removeable at pleasure, although the practice is never to remove 
him without some sufficient cause; for it is impolitic to be con- 
stantly changing the heads of departments, and, in fact, not only 
a serious injury to the public, but to the individuals, if they have 
been at the pains to qualify themselves. The five chief officers 
are called, surveyor-general, accountant-general, storekeeper- 
general, comptroller of victualling and transports, and physician- 
general. Each of these departments is superintended by one of 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, giving attendance at 
Somerset House, where the offices are established, the three 
alternate days of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, which are 
not Board days at the Admiralty, Whitehall. All matters of 
business in the ordinary course are transacted in the presence of 
the superintending lords, whose signatures are appended to every 
official paper in conjunction with the heads of the department. 
But when questions arise that they do not think themselves 
justified in deciding on their individual responsibility, they are 
brought on the following day, or as soon as convenient, under the 
consideration of the Board of Admiralty in council of all the 
members. Thus, whilst the ordinary duties are secured under this 
surveillance, anything out of the common comes under the notice 
of the Board of Admiralty itself, and gives the opportunity not 
only to the responsible parties to know what is passing, but to 
deliver the fiat or opinion upon the case. 

We shall now sketch the duties of these five subsidiary depart- 
ments, and we may perhaps, on some future occasion, specify the 
duties of the principal Board. 

Ist. The SURVEYOR OF THE NAVY has the charge of building 
and repairing ships, but no power to build, repair, or dock a ship, 
except by order of the Admiralty. He divides and apportions out 
the artificers and workmen into their different stations for the 
week, receives daily reports of the state of the work going on in 
the dock-yards, the condition of the timber, and communicates to 
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the storekeeper-general the quantities on hand, and what will be 
wanting, so that he may make provision in dueseason. Formerly 
there were three surveyors of the navy and as many assistants ; 
at present there is but one. An assistant-surveyor has been lately 
appointed, the necessity for building new vessels to replace worn- 
out and inferior ones, and more particularly steam-vessels of war, 
having caused considerable activity and increase of labour in the 
dock-yard establishments. 

The surveyor’s department is superintended by the senior sea 
lord, who sees that dll ships are properly fitted, consults with the 
surveyor as to those to be brought forward, how the artificers and 
workmen should be distributed to expedite the work most needed, 
arranges as to the stowage of ships, the guns they shall carry, the 
powder they shall receive, &c. 

2d. The sTOREKEEPER-GENERAL is charged with providing 
and keeping up a proper quantity of stores, an account of the 
expenditure, and receives weekly returns of these matters from the 
dock-yards. He proposes the necessary contracts, which are 
advertised when approved by the Board. He is superintended by 
the second sea lord, and no tender for contract can be opened 
except in his presence. 

3d. COMPTROLLER OF VICTUALLING AND TRANSPORTS, who 
has the charge of providing for victualling the whole of the navy, 
and also of hiring transports for the conveyance of troops and 
convicts. He assigns passages to officers of the army who are 
going to join their regiments, and has charge of all pursers’ 
accounts. He is superintended by the third sea lord.- 

4th. AccCOUNTANT-GENERAL has supervision of every item 
expended on accouut of the navy, with the exception of the out- 
pensioners of Greenwich Hospital; and so admirable and methodical 
are the arrangements of this department, that not the slightest 
error could exist without detection, whatever might be the increase 
of expenditure. The accountant-general assists the secretary of 


the Admiralty in framing the estimates, and this office requires a: 


very able and intelligent individual to fill it properly. Sir James 
Graham has been justly complimented upon the discrimination 
which he exercised in selecting the gentlemen for this and the 
other offices, and the success of the working must be in a great 
measure attributed to the care and judgment exercised in that 
respect. The accountant-general is superintended by the civilian 
lord, commonly called the lay lord, under which designation there 
is usually one, and sometimes two commissioners at the Board of 
Admiralty, in training for higher official appointments. 

The fifth and last is the PHYSICIAN-GENERAL, who has the 
charge of all medicines, the examination of them, and their distri- 
bution in ships and hospitals. A great portion of his time is 
occupied in the examination of persons claiming pensions from old 
age, hurts, &c.; but he cannot pass any man for a pension except 
in the presence of the superintending lord, who is the junior sea 
lord. uch is left to the discretion of this lord, and in intricate 
cases to the Board of Admiralty, as to the amount of pension ; but 
in general their lordships are considered to act with liberality, and 
always to incline that way when the case is a good one. 

Thus far we have detailed the arrangements under which the old 
system has been abolished, and what we conceive a much better 
established. It is but fair to state, however, that it remains to 
be seen how it will work in time of war, when the business of each 
division is increased tenfold ; and there are not wanting persons to 
— that under such circumstances it will not be found equal. 

t appears to us, that the machinery being established, the detail 
can be increased to any extent by the aid of additional clerks. One 
inconvenience is found to result from the difficulty which the 
superintending lord finds in attending three times a week, par- 
ticularly if he is—as he generally is—in parliament; and when 
such is the case, business must accumulate rapidly, for one of the 
principles of the measure is, that every document shall bear the 
signature of the superintending lords. The inconvenience is 
increased by the distance of Somerset House from the Admiralty 
at Whitehall, and it is greatly to be desired that all the depart- 
ments connected with the navy should be under one roof, which 
might be effected by taking the south side of New-street, Spring- 
gardens, already partially occupied by government, provided it 
‘could be obtained, and consolidating at Whitehall the whole of our 
metropolitan naval de ents, in the neighbourhood of the other 


government offices and the Houses ot Parliament. There appears 
nothing now wanting to perfect the naval departments but to 
create another branch, and place the ordnance required for the 
navy in like manner under an establishment amenable to the 
a of the Admiralty, and superintended by one of the lords, 
lor w 


purpose an additional one should be created. 








WATERTON AND HIS WANDERINGS. 


“ Dryadum silvas saltusque sequamur.”—ViRG. 
“ This our life, exempt ftom public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” —SsHaksPERe. 
“* Whither shall I follow, follow, follow, 
Whither shall I follow, follow theo? 
To the green-wood, to the green-wood, 
To the green-wood, green-wood treee !”,—OLp Sona. 


Has the reader ever met with a book entitled, ‘‘ Wander. 
ings,” written by that most pleasant of all travellers, Charles 
Waterton, Esq., of Walton-hall, in Yorkshire? If not, you will 
thank us for making you acquainted with it, and its delightful 
author; and if you have once read it, you will not quarrel with us 
for recalling it to your remembrance. You will rejoice once more 
to visit the wild woods of Guiana in his company, and thread with 
us the mazes of those trackless forests. 

But, says our experienced concuctor, ‘‘ Leave behind you your 
high-seasoned dishes, your wines, and your delicacies ; carry no- 
thing but what is necessary for your own comfort, and the object 
in view, and depend upon the skill of an Indian, or your own, for 
fish and game. A sheet about twelve feet long, ten wide, painted, 
and with loop-holes on each side, will be of great service: ina 
few minutes you can suspend it between two trees in the shape of 
a roof. Under this, in your hammock, you may defy the pelting 
shower, and sleep, heedless of the dews of night. A hat, a shirt, 
and a light pair of trousers, will be all the raiment you require. 
Custom will soon teach you to tread lightly and barefoot on the 
little inequalities of the ground, and show you how to pass on un- 
wounded, amid the mantling briars. 

‘* Snakes, in these wilds, are certainly an annoyance, though, 
perhaps, more in imagination than in reality; for you must recol- 
lect that the serpent is never the first to offend: his poisonous 
fang was not given him for conquest ; he never inflicts a wound 
with it but to defend existence. Provided you walk cautiously, 
and do not absolutely touch him, you may pass in safety close by 
him. As he is often coiled up on the ground, and amongst the 
branches of the trees above you, a degree of circumspection is 
necessary, lest you unwarily disturb him. 

‘* Tigers are too few, and too apt to fly before the nobler face of 
man, to require a moment of your attention. The bite of the 
most noxious insects, at the very worst, only causes a transient 
fever, with a degree of pain more or less.”’ 

Are you prepared to face all this ? Then forward! We are bound 
to the far country of the Macoushi Indians, there to procure the 
deadly Wourali, which is found better prepared by them than 
any of their kindred tribes. We must ascend the river Demerara 
as far as the house of the Acoway chief, Sinkerman, about two 
hours below the great fall, and from thence the canoe must be 
borne over land by the Indians to the Essequibo. 

“ There is a pretty good path, and meeting a creek about three 
quarters of the way, it eases the labour; and twelve Indians will 
arrive with it in the Essequibo in four days. The traveller need 
not attend his canoe, there is a shorter and a better way. Half 
an hour below Sinkerman’s he finds a little creek on the western 
bank of the Demerara. After proceeding about a couple of hun- 
dred yards up it, he leaves it and pursues a west-north-west 
direction by land for the Essequibo. The path is good, though 
somewhat rugged with the roots of trees, and here and there 
obstructed by fallen ones ; it extends more over level ground than 
otherwise. There are a few steep ascents and descents in it, with 
a little brook running at the bottom of them ; but they are easily 
passed over, and the fallen trees serve for a bridge. 

“* You may reach the Essequibo with ease in a day and a half; 
and so matted and interwoven are the tops of the trees above you 
that the. sun is not felt once all the way, saving where the space 
which a newly fallen tree occupied lets in his rays upon you. The 
forest contains an abundance of wild hogs, lobbas, acouries, 
powisses, maams, maroudis, and waracabas, for your nourish- 
ment, and there are plenty of leaves to cover a shed, whenever 
you are inclined to sleep. 

“‘ He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of uncul- 
tivated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in 
the woods, wil be delighted in passing up the river Demerara. 
Every now and then the maam or tinamou sends forth one long 
and plaintive whistle from the depth of the forest, and then stops ; 
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whilst the yelping of the toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird 
called pi-pi-yo, is heard during the interval. The campanero 
never fails to attract the attention of the passenger ; at a distance 
of nearly three miles, you may hear this snow-white bird, tolling 
like the distant convent bell. In the midst of these extensive 
wilds, generally on the dried top of an aged mora, almost out of 
gun-reach, you will see him. No sound or song from any of the 
winged inhabitants of the forest, not even the clearly-pronounced 
‘ Whip-poor-will,’ fom the goat-sucker, cause such astonishment 
as the toll of the campanero. 

‘* With many of the feathered race, he pays the common tribute 
of a morning and an evening song ; and even when the meridian 
sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated 
nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You hear his toll, 
and then a pause for a minute, and then another toll, and then a 
pause again, and then a toll, and again a pause. Then he is silent 
for six or eight minutes, and then another toll, andsoon. Actzon 
would stop.in mid-chase, Maria would defer her evening song, 
and Orpheus himself would drop his lute to listen to him; so 
sweet, so novel, and romantic is the toll of the pretty snow-white 
campanero. 

“ From six to nine in the morning, the forests resound with the 
mingled cries and strains of the feathered race; after this, they 
gradually die away. From eleven to three all nature is hushed 
as in a midnight silence, and scarce a note is heard, saving that of 
the campanero, and the pi-pi-yo; it is then that, oppressed by 
the solar heat, the birds retire to the thickest shade, and wait for 
the refreshing cool of the evening.’’ 


At this calm hour, as we lie reclined in our canoe, and sheltered 
from the fierce rays of the noon-day sun by the broad leaves of 
the troely,* listen to the tale our leader tells us of his earlier days. 
You will hear how the ancient family of the Watertons were in 
other days among the magnates of the land. Listen ! 

‘* In remote times some of my ancestors were sufficiently noto- 
rious to have had their names handed down to posterity. They 
fought at Cressy, and at Agincourt, and at Marston Moor. Sir 
Robert Waterton was governor of Pontefract-castle, and had 
charge of King Richard II. Sir Hugh Waterton was executor 
to his sovereign’s will, and guardian to his daughters. Another 
ancestor was sent into France by the king, with orders to contract 
aroyal marriage. He was allowed thirteen shillings a day for his 
trouble and travelling expenses. Another was Lord Chancellor of 
England, and preferred to lose his head rather than sacrifice his 
conscience. Another was master of the horse, and was deprived 
both of his commission and his estate on the same account as 
the former. 

“Up to the reign of Henry VIII., things had gone on swim- 
mingly with the Watertons ; and it does not appear that any of 
them had been in disgrace. 


* Neque in his quisquam damnatus et exsul.’ 


But, during the sway of that ferocious brute, there was a sad 
reverse of fortune :— 
* Ex illo fluere, ac retro sublapsa referri, 
Spes Danaum.’ 
**From thence the tide of fortune left their shore, 
And ebbed much faster than it flowed before.’” 


Holding fast by the religion of their forefathers, the Watertons 
suffered for their constancy. ‘‘ Times are better for us now,’’ says 
our pleasant companion ; ‘‘ but I, individually, am not much 
better for the change; for I will never take Sir Robert Peel’s 
oath, In framing that abominable oath, I don’t believe that Sir 
Robert cated one fig’s end whether the soul of a Catholic went up, 
after death, to the King of Brightness, or descended to the king 
of brimstone: his only aim seems to have been to secure to the 
church by law established, the full possession of the loaves and 
fishes. But as I have a vehement inclination to make a grab at 
those loaves and fishes, in order to distribute a large proportion of 
them to the poor of Great Britain, who have an undoubted claim 
to it, I do not intend to have my hands tied behind me: hence 
my positive refusal to swallow Sir Robert Peel’st oath. Still, 
take or refuse it, the new dynasty may always make sure of 
my loyalty, even if any of our old line of kings were still in exist- 
ence; for 








* A plant whose leaf bears some resemblance to that of the Taliput Palm, 
and, like it, is used as a shelter against the sun and rain. 

t “Ido hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present Church Establishment within this realm.” fc. (See Sir 
Robert Peel's Oath.) 








* The illustrious house of Hanover, 
And Protestant succession, 
To these I have allegiance sworn, 
While they can keep posssesion.’” 


It is pleasant to listen to thee, Charles Waterton, as thou 
tellest of thy early days, and thy precocious proficiency in bird’s- 
nesting, and adventurous navigation on the horse-pond, when the 
fearful apparition of thy school-master upset thy seamanship and 
dough-tub together. Pleasant also are thy reminiscences of the 
good fathers at Stonyhurst (their refuge from foreign persecution), 
where, thy mind was imbued with classic lore, by the exiled 
Jesuits, that singular body of men, who, whatever demerits may 
bé charged upon them, have ever p d many bers of 
singular excellence, and whose acknowledged success in the edu- 
cation of youth is altogether unrivalled. : 


‘* My master was Father Clifford, a first-cousin of the noble 
lord of that name. He had left the world, and all its alluring 
follies, that he might serve Almighty God more perfectly, and 
work his way with more security up to the regions of eternal 
bliss. After educating those entrusted to his charge with a care 
and affection truly paternal, he burst a blood-vessel, and retired to 
Palermo, for the benefit of a warmer climate. There he died the 
death of the just, in the habit of St. Ignatius. 

‘*One day, when I was in the class of poetry, and which was 
about two years before I left the college for good and all, he 
called me up to his room. ‘ Charles,’ said he to me, in a tone of 
voice perfectly irresistible, ‘ I have long been studying your dispo- 
sition, and I clearly foresee that nothing will keep you at home. 
You will journey into far distant countries, where you will be 
exposed to many dangers. There is only one way for you to 
escape them. Promise me that, from this day forward, you will 
never put your lips to wine, or to spirituous liquors. The 
sacrifice is nothing,’ added he, ‘ but, in the end, it will prove of 
incalculable advantage to you.’ I agreed to his enlightened pro- 
posal, and from that hour to this, which is now about nine-and- 
thirty years, I have never swallowed one glass of any kind of wine 
or of ardent spirits. 

“At Stonyhurst there are boundaries marked out to the 
students, which they are not allowed to pass; and there are 
prefects always pacing to and fro within the lines, to prevent any 
unlucky boy from straying on the other side of them. Notwith- 
standing the vigilance of these lynx-eyed guardians, I would now 
and then manage to escape, and would bolt into a very extensive 
labyrinth of yew and holly trees, close at hand. It was the chosen 
place for animated nature. Birds, in particular, used to frequent 
the spacious enclosure, both to obtain food and to enjoy security, 
Many a time have I hunted there the foumart and the squirrel. 
I once took a cut through it to a neighbouring wood, where I 
knew of a carrion-crow’s nest. The prefect missed me; and, 
judging that I had gone into the labyrinth, he gave chase without 
loss of time. After eluding him in cover for nearly haif an hour, 
being hard pressed, I took away down a hedgerow. Here (as I 
learned afterwards) he got a distant sight of me ; but it was not 
sufficiently distinct for him to know to a certainty that I was the 
fugitive. I luckily succeeded in reaching the out-buildings which 
abutted on the college, and lay at a considerable distance from the 
place where I had first started. I had just time to enter the 
postern gate of a pigsty, where most opportunely I found old Joe 
Bowren, the brewer, bringing straw into the sty. He was more 
attached to me than to any other boy, for I had known him when 
I was at school in the north, and had made him a present of a 
very fine terrier. ‘ I’ve just saved myself, Joe,’ said I ; ‘ cover 
me up with litter.” He had barely complied with my request, 
when in bounced the prefect, by the same gate through which I 
had entered. ‘ Have you seen Charles Waterton?’ said he, 
quite out of breath. My trusty guardian answered, in a tone of 
voice which would have deceived anybody, ‘ Sir, I have not 
spoken a word to Charles Waterton these three days, to the 
best of my knowledge.’ Upon this, the prefect, having lost all 
scent of me, gave up the pursuit, and went his way. When 
he had disappeared, I stole out of cover, as strongly ed 
as was old Falstaff when they had turned him out of the buck- 
basket. 

‘* Once I had gone into the labyrinth to look into a magpie’s 
nest, which was in a high holly-tree ; and, hearing the sound of 
voices near, I managed to get a resting-place in the tree just over 
the nest, and there I squatted, waiting the event. Immediately, 
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Croxdale Hall, passed close under the tree, without perceiv- 
me. 

“The good fathers were aware of my predominant propensity. 
Though it was innocent in itself, nevertheless it was productive 
of harm in its consequences ; by causing me to break the college 
rules, and thus to give bad example to the community at large. 
Wherefore, with a magnanimity and excellent exercise of judg- 
ment, which are only the province of those who have acquired a 
consummate knowledge of human nature, and who know how to 
turn to advantage the extraordinary dispositions of those entrusted 
to their care, they sagaciously managed matters in such a way as 
to enable me to ride my hobby to a certain extent, and still, at the 
same time, to prevent me from giving bad example. 

‘* As the establishment was very large, and as it contained an 
abundance of prog, the Hanoverian rat, which fattens so well on 
English food, and which always contrives to thrust its nose into 
every man’s house, where there is anything to be got, swarmed 
throughout the vast extent of this antiquated mansion. The 
abilities which I showed in curtailing the career of this voracious 
intruder did not fail to bring me into considerable notice. The 
cook, the baker, the gardener, and my friend old Bowren, could 
all bear testimony to my progress in this line. By a mutual 
understanding, I was considered rat-catcher to the establishment, 
and also fox-taker, foumart-killer, and crossbow-charger, at the 
time when the young rooks were fledged. Moreover, I fulfilled 
the duties of organ-blower and foot-hall maker, with entire satis- 
faction to the public. 

‘* T was now at the height of my ambition 

———‘ Poteras jam, Cadme, videri 
+ felix.’ 


I followed up my calling with great success. The vermin dis- 
appeared by the dozen ; the books were moderately well thumbed ; 
and, according to my notion of things, all went on perfectly 
right.”’ 


We hear, too, of his voyage to Spain, and the horrors of the 
plague, or black vomit, as it was called ; and then how, on return- 
ing to England, he wearied even of Lord Darlington’s hounds, and 
sought to change the scene by taking charge of some family 
estates inGuiana. And when he gave up this trust, he at various 
intervals wandered through their untrodden wilds, rambled among 
the Antilles, and visited the narth-west of the United States, and 
cured a sprained ancle by holding it under the Falls of Niagara ; 
returning ever and anon to his old house in Yorkshire, where he 
horrified his housekeeper, and became the object of detestation 
to all the squires, gardeners, and gamekeepers in the county, by 
erecting Walton Park into a sanctuary for all the feathered 
creation, where hawks, owls, ravens, jays, and magpies found 
equal protection with the partridge and the pheasant. And there, 
surrounded by the objects of his care, save when once more called 
forth to pilot adventurous voyagers like ourselves along the track 
he once pursued, he still resides, occupied in his favourite pursuit, 
the observation of nature, and in the mournfully pleasing occu- 
— of cultivating the young mind of the motherless boy, ‘‘ who 
ooks up to him for light.’’ Alas, that his warm heart should be 
widowed! When he returns there, he will invite thee to his hos- 
pitable hall, and will teach thee many things of the owls that 
tenant the old tower, the wild fowl that crowd his lake, and feed 
securely beneath his windows, and all the motley tribe that find a 
refuge in every tree ; and he will teach thee, too, to preserve the 
spoils of the forest, as such have never been yet preserved, save 
by himself and those who have learnt from him*. 

But now the sun begins to descend the heavens, and at his 
setting, ‘‘ The vampires, bats, and goat-suckers, dart from their 
lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the river’s bank. The 
different kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their hoarse and 
hollow-sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers lament 
and mourn all night long. When in thy hammock, should the 
thought of thy little crosses and disappointments in thy ups and 
downs oor life, break in upon thee, and throw thee into a 
pensive mood, the owl will bear thee company. She will tell thee 
that hard has been her fate too; and at intervals, ‘‘ Whip-poor- 
will,” and ‘‘ Willy come go,” will take up the tale of sorrow. 
Ovid has told thee how the owl once boasted the human form, 





* All the passages relating to Mr. Waterton’s life are drawn from his own 
Autobiography prefixed to his “ Essays on Natural History,”—London: Long- 
man and Co. 1838. His process for preserving objects of natural history is 
very fully described in that book and in the “ Wanderings,” to which we must 
refer our readers for further information. ‘ 





and lost it for a very small offence; and were the poet alive now, 
he would inform thee that ‘Whip-poor-will’ and ‘ Willy come go,’ 
are the shades of those poor African and Indian slaves, who died 
worn out and broken-hearted. They wail and cry, ‘ Whip-poor. 
will,’ ‘ Willy come go,’ all night long; and often when the moon 
shines, you see them sitting on the green turf, near the houses 
of those whose ancestors tore them from the bosom of their help. 
less families, which all probably perished through grief and want, 
after their support was gone.”’ 


But we must hasten on our journey, for if we delay, we shall be 
overtaken by the wet season, and shall repent in an ague. As 
long as the dry season lasts there is no danger of sickness. We 

ass the forest and embark on the Essiquibo, and passing thence 
into the Apoura-poura, in about a fortnight we shall reach the 
country of the Macoushi Indians. Here, wandering, from hut to 
hut, we will collect a store ; but we can collect but little at a time, 
for the Indians are unwilling to part with it, although a good 
price be offered. Its preparation is very difficult. ‘A day or 
two before the Macoushi Indian prepares his poison, he goes into 
the forest in quest of the ingredients. A vine grows in these 
wilds, which is called wourali. It is from this that the poison 
takes its name, and it is the principal ingredient. When he has 
procured enough of this, he digs up a root of a very bitter taste, 
ties them together, and then looks about for two kinds of bulbous 
plants, which contain a green and glutinous juice. He fills 
a little quake, which he carries on his back, with the stalks of 
these ; and lastly, ranges up and down till he finds two species of 
ants. One of them is very large and black, and so venomous that 
its sting produces a fever: it is most commonly to be met with on 
the ground. The other is a little red ant, which stings like a 
nettle, and generally has its nest under the leaf of a shrub. After 
obtaining these, he has no more need to range the forest. 

‘* A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper is used ; but this 
he has already planted round his. hut. The pounded fangs of the 
Labarri snake, and those of the Counacouchi, are likewise added. 
These he commonly has in store, for when he kills a snake he 
generally extracts the fangs and keeps them by him. 

‘* Having thus found the necessary ingredients, he scrapes the 
wourali vine and bitter root into thin shavings, and puts them into 
a kind of colander made of leaves: this he holds over an earthen 
pot, and pours water on theshavings : the liquor which comes through 
has the appearance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has been 
procured, theshavings are thrown aside. He then bruises thebulbous 
stalks, and squeezes a proportionate quantity of their juice through 
his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snakes’ fangs, ants, and pepper, 
are bruised, and throwninto it. It is then placed on a slow fire, and 
as it boils, more of the juice of the wourali is added, according as 
it may be found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a leaf: 
it remains on the fire till reduced to a thick syrup of a deep brown 
colour. As soon as it has arrived at this state, a few arrows are 
poisoned with it to try its strength. If it answer the expectations, 
it is poured out into a calabash, or little pot of Indian manufac- 
ture, which is carefully covered with a couple of leaves, and over 
them a piece of deer’s skin, tied round with acord. They keep it 
in the most dry part of the hut; and from time to time suspend 
it over the fire to counteract the effects of dampness. 

* The act of preparing this poison is not considered as a common 
one ; the savage may shape his bow, fasten the barb on the point 
of his arrow, and make his other implements of destruction, either 
lying in his hammock, or in the midst of his family ; but if he 
has to prepare the wourali poison, many precautions are supposed 
to be necessary. 

‘*The women and young girls are not allowed to be present, lest 
the Yabahou or evil spirit should do them harm. The shed under 
which it has been boiled is pronounced polluted, and abandoned 
ever after. He who makes the poison must eat nothing that 
morning, and must continue fasting as long as the operation lasts. 
The pot in which it is boiled must be a new one, and must never 
have held anything before, otherwise the poison would be deficient 
in strength: add to this that the operator must take particular 
care not to expose himself to the vapour which arises from it while 
on the fire. 

“Though this and other precautions are taken, such as fre- 
quently washing the face and hands, still the Indians think that 
it affects the health ; and the operator either is, or what is more 
probable, supposes himself to be sick for some days after. 

‘“* When a native of Macoushia goes in quest of feathered game 
or other birds, he seldom carries his bow and arrows. It is the 
blowpipe he then uses. This extraordinary tube of death is, 
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perhaps, one of the greatest natural curiosities of Guiana. It is 
not found in the country of the Macoushi. Those Indians tell 
you that it grows to the south-west of them, in the wilds which 
extend betwixt them and the Rio Negro. The reed must grow 
to an amazing length, as the part the Indians use is from 
ten to eleven feet long, and no ta g can be perceived in it, 
one end being as thick asthe other. It is of a bright yellow 
colour, perfectly smooth both inside and out. It grows hollow; 
nor is there the least appearance of a knot or joint throughout the 
whole extent. The natives call it Ourah. This, of itself, is too 
slender to answer the end of a blow-pipe ; but there is a species 
of Palma, larger and stronger, and common in Guiana, and this 
the Indians make use of as a case, in which they put the Ourah. 
It is brown, susceptible of a fine polish, and appears as if it had 
joints five or six inches from each other. It is called Samourah, 
and the pulp inside is easily extracted, by steeping it for a few 
days in water. 

‘Thus the Ourah and Samourah, one within the other, form 
the blow-pipe of Guiana. The end which is applied to the mouth is 
tied round with a small silk grass cord, to prevent its splitting ; and 
the otherend, which is apt to strike against the ground, is secured 
by the seed of the Acuero fruit, cut horizontally through the middle, 
with a hole made in the end, through which is put the extremity of 
the blow-pipe. It is fastened on with string on the outside, and 
the inside is filled up with wild bees’-wax. 

** The arrow is from nine to teninches long. It is made out of 
the leaf of a species of palm-tree, called Coucourite, hard and 
brittle, and pointed as sharp as a needle. About an inch of the 

ointed end is poisoned. The other end is burnt to make it still 
er, and wild cotton is put round it for about an inch and a 
half. It requires considerable practice to put on this cotton well. 
It must just be large enough to fit the hollow of the tube, and 
taper off to nothing downwards. They tie it on with a thread of 
the silk grass, to prevent its slipping off the arrow. 

‘The Indians have shown ingenuity in making a quiver to hold 
the arrows. It will contain from five to six hundred. It is 
generally from twelve to fourteen inches long, and in shape 
resembles a dice-box used at backgammon. The inside is prettily 
done in basket-work, with wood not unlike bamboo, and the out- 
side has a coat of wax. The cover is all of one piece, formed out 
of the skin of the tapir. Round the centre there is fastened a 
loop large enough to admit the arm and shoulder, from which it 
hangs when used. To the rim is tied a little bunch of silk grass, 
and half of the jaw-bone of the fish called Pirai, with which the 
Indian scrapes the point of his arrow. 

“Before he puts the arrows into the quiver, he links them 
by two strings of cotton, one string at each end, and then folds 
them round a stick, which is nearly the length of the quiver. The 
end of the stick, which is uppermost, is guarded by two little 
pieces of wood crosswise, with a hoop round their extremities, 
which appears something like a wheel: and this saves the hand 
from being wounded when the quiver is reversed, in order to let 
the bunch of arrows drop out. 

‘There is also attached to the quiver a little kind of basket, to 
hold the wild cotton which is put on the blunt end of the arrow. 
With a quiver of poisoned arrows slung over his shoulder, and with 
his blow-pipe in his hand, in the same position as a soldier carries 
his musket, see the Macoushi Indian advancing towards the forest 
in quest of powises, maroudis, waracabas and other feathered 
game. 

© These generally sit high up in the tall and tufted trees, but still 
are not out of the Indian’s reach ; for his blow-pipe, at its greatest 
elevation, will send an arrow three hundred feet. Silent as mid- 
night he steals under them, and so cautiously does he tread the 
ground, that the fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. His 
ears are open to the least sound, while his eye, keen as that of the 
lynx, is employed in finding out the game in the thickest shade. 
Often he imitates their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, 
till they are within range of his tube. Then taking a poisoned 
arrow from his quiver, he puts it in the blowpipe, and collects his 
breath for the fatal puff. 

“ About two feet from the end through which he blows, there 
are fastened two teeth of the acouri, and these serve him for a 
sight. Silent and swift the arrow flies, and seldom fails to pierce 
the object at which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded bird 
remains in the same tree where it was shot, and in three minutes 
falls down at the Indian's feet. Should he take wing, his flight is 
of short duration, and the Indian following the direction he has 
gone is sure to find him dead.’”’ 

Such is the effect ofthe wourali poison. The flesh is uninjured ; 





the poison does not corrupt the blood ;; its whole effect appears to 
expend itself upon the nerves, and their complete paralysis is the 
sole cause of death. 

But we must now hasten our return, and bearing with us a 
large-stock of.this wonderful substance, let us hope that in time a 
mode of its application may be devised by which hydrophobia, that 
dreadful scourge of the human race, may be effectually cured.* 





NATURAL HISTORY OF COAL. 


Ir is now universally allowed that coal is the product of decom- 
posed vegetable matter; and there are two hypotheses as to the 
mode in which it is brought together in such vast quantities. 
Deluc, Brongniart, Dr. Macculloch, and Mr. Hutton of New- 
castle, think that the plants generally grew and died on the spot 
where the coal exists, and that a bed of coal was analogous in its 
origin toa peat-bog. The other hypothesis (which is perhaps 
more generally received) assumes that the vegetable matter was 
swept Sens the land into estuaries or lakes by inundations and 
streams, as the trunks and branches of trees, with roots and 
foliage, are carried down by the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
in North America. The difficulty of accounting for the immense 
accumulations of vegetable matter spread over such extensive 
areas is great in either way. But without going into the com- 
parative merits of the two hypotheses, the former is assumed as 
true, for the purpose of illustration, in the following remarks :— 

Coal was analogous in its origin to modern peat, and each bed 
was most probably formed on an extended surface of marshy land, 
covered with a rank vegetation. The finest caking coal Mr. 
Hutton considers as a crystalline compound, whose constituents 
had been in a state of solution; but slate coal and cannel coal 


} often bear distinct impressions of plants. The new method of 


cutting minerals into slices so thin as to be transparent, of which 
Mr. Witham has made so happy a use, has been applied to coal ; 
and by examining these with the microscope, the vegetable struc- 
ture has been detected where no external trace of it was visible. In 
cannel coal it exists throughout the whole mass, while the fine coal 
retains it only in small patches, which appear as it were mechani- 
cally entangled. Among other indications of the ligneous origin, 
tubes have been discovered filled with a yellowish resinous matter, 
which is the most volatile part of the coal, being what is first 
driven off by heat. All coal, therefore, had originally existed in 
the state of plants or trees. About three hundred species have 
been found in the sand-stone and shale of the coal measures ; and 
the greater part of these probably exist in the coal itself, though 
the tenderness and opaqueness of the material render it difficult to 
detect them by examination. The three hundred species are all 
extinct. About two-thirds of them are ferns; the others consist 
of large Conifers (allied to the pine), of gigantic Lycapodiacer, 
of species analogous to the Cactse and Euphorbiacez, and of palms. 
The plants indicate a moist climate, as hot as that of the tropics ; 
and this holds true in the coal plants, not only in England, but at 
Melville Island within the polar circle. Dr. Hutton thought that 
the vegetables had been carbonised by heat ; but Dr. Macculloch 
contends, on good grounds, that the change has been effected solely 
by water and pressure, and that by these agents peat is capable 
of conversion into coal. In the coal, therefore, familiarly used in 
our houses, we have the forests of primeval times, deprived of 
their watery and volatile parts, but preserving all their combusti- 
ble matter, laid up for our use, as it were, in vast cellars under 
our feet, closely packed, and protected from air, rain, and floods, 
by a solid covering of rock and soil. 

The other hypothesis is thus explained by Professor Phillips, 
with reference to the coal formation of Yorkshire. The alternat- 
ing beds he attributes to alternating currents from different points 
of the compass, charged with different sediments, and passi 
into a great estuary or lake. Lime, he thinks, was transpor 
by the marine currents from the south-east, because the limestone 
beds are thickest in that direction, and thin off towards the oppo- 
site point : argillaceous sediment was swept in by a river from the 
west, the shales being thickest in that direction ; while sand and 
floating wood were drifted from the north, the beds of coal and 
sandstone being thickest in that direction. 

This hypothesis, like the other, involves various difficulties, of 
which two may be mentioned. Of the four currents bearing wood, 
sand, clay, and lime, how did it happen that three so generally 
suspended their action while the fourth was operating? Again, 
supposing the wood to be floated from the north by a river which 











* The effect of the wourali poison is noticed in Nos. 14 and 23 of the Lon- 
DON SATURDAY JOURNAL ; articles, “ The Ass Wouralia” and ‘* Hydrophobia.” 
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inundated its banks like the Mississippi, it is plain that such a 
stream could carry off only a small part, probably not one thirtieth, 
of the spoils of the forest annually deposited in its hydrographical 
basin. It follows, that to furnish materials for a bed of coal 
extending over a given space, the river must have drawn its waters 
from an area thirty times as large as would be required if the 
wood was carbonised where it grew, or the period must have been 
thirty times as long. But looking to the extent (one much 
ter than it now is) of the coal formations in the north of 
ngland and Scotland, where is the continent to be found in 
which such a river could exist? Mr. Phillips, in fact, finds it 
necessary to admit, that the large tracts of land required to furnish 
the sediments of sand and clay, and the masses of vegetable 
matter have disappeared in the northern and western oceans. 

The fossils of the coal-measures are chiefly plants. They are 
most abundant in the shale, but are also found in the sandstone. 
They generally lie on their sides; but various examples have been 
found of trees standing erect, piercing through several beds, with 
their roots spread out, and so circumstanced as to lead to the con- 
clusion that they have been converted into stone at the very spot 
where they grew. Fossil trees seldom exceed a few feet in length, 
but examples are cited of some twenty feet long, found in what is 
considered their native locality. Their roots are sometimes in 
sandstone, but more frequently in a bed of shale, which had origi- 
nally consisted of fine mud, and formed the soil in which they 
grew. Trees which have been transported from their native seats 
are, however, infinitely more common; and these have been found 
of great length. A magnificent specimen was exposed in Craigleith 
quarry, in 1833. Its colour approaches to black; it is about 
three feet in diameter; and there were above twenty feet of its 
length exposed when I saw it in 1834. It has no branches, but 
the scars where the branches have been inserted are well marked. 
It has been ascertained, by slicing, to be a Conifera of the genus 
Araucaria, of which living species exist in New Holland. Like 
its modern type, the fossil tree wants those concentric rings which 
mark the annual additions made to the growth of pines. It pene- 


trates the sandstone obliquely, at an angle perhaps of twenty 
degrees.— Maclaren’s Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the 
Lothians. 





DEATH OF WATSON, THE CALCULATOR. 


We have to record the death of an individual, a native of 
Buxted, well known in this and adjoining counties as the ‘‘ Sussex 
calculator,”’ George Watson, who died in the union-house at 
Maresfield, a short time past, at the age of fifty-one years. His 
death was accelerated by his obstinacy during the late severe 
winter, in leaving the house, and sleeping in barns, &c. 

George, who was an idiot in all things relating to common 
occurrences, was a self-taught calculator of the first class, and as 
such was known in many parts of the kingdom, and to none better 
than the writer of this article, who has often tried his powers to 
the utmost with the most abstruse questions, in which he was 
invariably right. By what method he arrived at his conclusions 
he could never explain, nor could the writer ever discover the 
system he pursued. The powers of his memory were astonishing : 
he could state accurately where he had been on any day for the 
last thirty years, what persons he saw, and what he was about. He 
lived for many years with an uncle at Buxted, who was a farmer, 
and he would recount the quantity of -live stock bred during the 
whole time he lived with him, to whom they were sold, and the 
price they fetched. He has been often asked to state on what day 
of the year Easter Sunday was for a century past, and has never 
been wrong in his answers. The birth-days and ages of all the 
individuals among George’s acquaintance were as well known to 
him as to themselves ; and he has often raised a laugh against 
single ladies of a certain age, by stating the day of their birth in 
company. But one of his favourite amusements was to recount 
the number of acres, amount of population, size of the church, 
and weight of the tenor bell, of every parish in the county; which 
he would do without making a mistake. 

It was the wish of some individuals well known to the poor 
fellow, and who took an interest in his behalf, to have assisted 
him; but his wandering habits were such, that to fix him to any 
place was impossible, and, from his idiotic obstinacy, he had lat- 
terly contracted such dirty ways, that it was found the only place 
he could be taken in at was the workhouse, where he has been 
kindly treated until death put an end to his sufferings. Poor 
George will be long missed in the neighbourhood. —Sussexr Ex- 
press, 1838. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


RunninG the gauntlet is a very frequent punishment of soldiers 
in the Austrian army. It consists in making the offender, who is 
naked to the waist, walk up and down a street formed of two rows 
of men, each of whom carries a switch of birch in his hand. The 
pace is left to the choice of the sufferer, who, however, generally 
prefers the ordinary marching time. The street of men is about 
one hundred yards long, and consisting of two rows of one hundred 
and fifty men in each, facing one another: The offences for which 
this terrible punishment is inflicted, are chiefly desertion and theft, 
though it may be ordered by a court-martial for other grave 
offences. For the first desertion, the offender is generally made to 
pass four times up and four times down the street ; for the second 
offence ten times—and this is the greatest number ever ordered. 
One hundred blows with the corporal’s stick are considered equal 
to running the gauntlet ten times. This shows the severity of the 
ordinary every-day punishment of twenty-five blows, which every 
captain of a company is authorised at any moment to order with- 
out report, or liability to be called to account. The colonel of 
the regiment (not the lieutenant-colonel) is the only officer who 
has authority to order the punishment of the gauntlet without 
a court-martial ; and he cannot order the offender to run more 
than three times down a street formed of one hundred instead of 
one hundred and fifty men on each side.— United Service Gaz. 





OPIUM-VENDERS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Talking of drinking and dramming, puts me in mind of the opium-eaters, on 
a number of whom the sultan played a capital trick some time back. He was 
passing through a quarter of the city where they sold the noxious drug, and the 
thought struck him that, as the father of his people, he was bound to put a stop 
to so pernicious a practice ; so, without more ado, he pulled down all the shops, 
over the site of which I have several times had the honour of walking, and sent 
every single soul he found in them to the mad-house, which happens to be close 
by; and there they remained, with iron collars round their necks and chained 
to the walls, for two or three months, % the end of which time his sublime 
highness let them out, on their solemn promise never to go mad any more,— 
— Three Months’ Leave. 


OPIUM THE CAUSE OF CHINESE DISLIKE TO FOREIGNERS, 


The emperor and the grand mandarins, in their paternal care, have long 
seen the moral and physical evils of this habit, when too much indulged in, and 
are continually doing everything in their power to stop the importation of 
opium. One of the most reasonable grounds, perhaps, of their dislike of 
foreigners arises from this cause—the encouragement given by them to this 
forbidden trade. They consider them allied with the lowest and vilest orders 
of the people to break through the best institutions of the country, and to 
deprave the morals, and thus to alienate, the affections of those whom they 
consider their children. Edicts are frequently fulminated from Pekin against 
this practice, and no ship is allowed to enter the Bocca Tigris, unless a distinct 
asseveration is made that she has no opium on board.—Downing’s ‘* Fan- Qui 
in China.” 

FOUND OUT. 


During the usurpation of Cromwell, Sir ——, of Surrey, wno was one of 
Cromwell’s knights, and a man zealously attached to his party, was sued by 
the minister of the parish for his tithes. While the dispute was pending, Sir 
John fancied that the parson preached at him, as he called it, every Sunday; 
whereupon he made his complaint to the Protector, who, at his request, sum- 
moned the minister to appear pefore him. The poor man denied the charge, 
saying he had done nothing but his duty, and had only preached in general 
terms against vice and immorality, against drunkards, liars, thieves, and rob- 
bers ; and defied Sir John to instance any particular allusion to himself. After 
Cromwell had attentively heard both parties, he dismissed the knight with this 
memorable reprimand—“ Sir John, go home, aud hereafter live in good friend- 
ship with your minister: the word of the Lord is a searching word, and I am 
afraid it has now found you out.” 


UNSTEADY REASONING. 

Late one evening, Drunken Davy, after spending his day’s earnings at a 
grocery, set out forhome. ‘“ Well,” says he, “if I find my wife up, I'll lick 
her—what business has she to sit up, fire and light, eh ? and if I find her inbed, 
I'll lick her—what business has she to go to bed before I get home ?”— New 
York Paper. 

BEAUTY IN A WIFE. 

A young man married a wife, whose only claim upon his regard was her 
personal beauty. She said to him at the end of one of their quarrels, “ You 
don’t love me—you cannot look me in the face, and say that you love me.”—- 
“You mistake me, my dear,” cried he; “ for it is only when I look you in the 
face that I can say that I love you.’’— Old Newspaper. 
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